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MaSSacnhvse rts, Cambrk ige, 8 Garden St. 
IROWNE & NICHOLS’ S SCHOOL FOR 
: Boys W ill reopen Wednesday. September 30, L181 
Entrance and condition examinations Septe mber uv. 
A Prepar: atory Department for boys between the ages 
of 9andi2, Provision made for a home for six boys. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, Larch Street. 
OME FOR BOYS.—DR. ABBOT AD 
mits not more than four boys into his family, to 
fit for college or educate private ly. Separate tuition, 
with best we ‘are in all respects. Charming location, 
with fine tennis-court. F. E. Apsot, Ph.D 


MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, 17 Berkeley St. 

MISS INGOLS'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 

L will reopen October 1, 1891. Application may be 
made at 12 Concord Avenue. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge. 
WE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL (FOR 
Girls). Application should be made to 
Mr. ARTHUR GILMAN, 
Director. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Concord. 
YONCORD HOME SCHOOL.—TWEN-. 
_ ty-five boys prepared for college, scientific school, 
or business. All the advantages of family life com 
bined with best mental and physical training. Build 
inva new and constructed acc -ording to latest models, 
Seventy-five acres of land. James 8S. GARLAND, Master. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Great a. Berkshire Co. 

EDGWICK INSTITU -A_ Select 

J ani limited school for young men <p boys.—Pre 

ares for college or business. Fupils are members of 

the Principal’s family, and receive personal care and 
attention. Address E. J. Vaw LENNEP, Principal. 





MaSSACHUSETTS, Greenfield. 
PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL FOR 
Girls. 22d year. Prepares for College, Science, 
Art, Music. 
James C. Parsons, Principal. 
MaSsacuvUsetTts, Lowell, 40 Nesmith St 
IELVIDERE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.— 
Prepares for Vassar, Wellesley, Smith, ete. Day 
and boarding pupils received. Rest possible refer 
ences. For circulars and terms address promptly 
Mrs. E. J. UNDERHILL. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Montvale. 
SHLEY MHALL.— HOME SCHOOL 
Ps for Young Ladies. Ten miles from Boston. 
Music, Art, and Languages. Miss M. G. WHITTEMORE, 
Principal. 

MASSACHUSETTS, Pittsfleld, Berkshire Co. 
‘ 7 WE BERKSHIRE SCHOOL"”—AN 
English and Classical Schoo! for Boys. 
Boys fitted for College and Scientific Schools. 
Location unsurpassed for healthfuiness. 
Address J. E. PErRSON, Pr taaipe al. 
e ASSACHUSETTS, Plymouth and Duxbury. 
ME, KNALES HOME SCHOOL FOR 
Boys, Plymouth.—12 boys; 25th year. H. B. 
LEARNED (Harv.), Head Master. ine. KNaPp, Principal. 


WWDER POINT SCHOOL, Duxbury. 
—22 boys. Laboratories. 
FREDERICK B. KNapP. S.B. (M.I.T.), Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Quincy. 
DAMS ACADEMY, PREPARA- 
tory and noes school for boys.—School year 
begins September 17. For al! information address 
WriiuiamM EVERETT, Ph.D. 


Massac HUSETIs, South braintree. 
WE THAYER ACADEM Y.—FIRST 
term, fifteenth year, will begin Wednesday, Sep 
tember 16. For information address 
. B, SEwarr. 
MASSACHUSETTS, West Newton. 
] JEST NEWTON ENGLISH AND 
/ Classical School.—A family school for girls and 
boys. Preparation for ali hich educational institu 
tlonsand for a useful life. For catalogue, address 
ALLEN BROTHERS. 








WCESTER” Worcester. 
We CESTER POLYTECHNIC IN: 
stitute —Courses in Civil, Mechanical, and Elec 
trical Engineering, Chemistry, and Ph; and Po 
litical Sctence. New ana finely equippe: bor..tories 
and — non Addresi 
- Fo LLER, Ph D., President of Faculty. 





Massac BUSETTs, Worcester. 
HE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACA- 
demy pees 36th year Sept. 16. CLASSICAL, 
SCIENTIFIC, BUSINESS. 
Preparatory Depts., Careful Training, Home Comforts. 
J. A. Shaw, A. M.. Head Master 





MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester 


Mes S. THROOP’S SCHOOL FOR 
Young Ladies ete Children.—College Prepara 


tory. Reopens September 30, 1891. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. 
OHN W. DALZELL'’S PRIVATE 
School for Boys, 66 W est St.—Prepares for Col 
lege or Scientific School. Send for Catalogue. 
MicHiagaN, Orchard Lake. 
ye GAN MILITARY ACADEMY 
4 —A College Saneseuee Sch sol of. the highest 
grade. Location thirty miles from Detroft, and unsur 


oy al for beauty and healthful ness. For catalogue, 
Col. J. S. Roesrs, Supt. 
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OnrI0, Cleveland : 
ESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSI- 
ty.—College for Women opens Sept. 24. Address 

the Dean. 

Onto, Clevela 

L ESTERN REE SERVE UNIVERSTI- 
ty. —— College opens Sept. 24. Aadress 
the Secretary 





PENNSYLVANIA, Birmingham. . 
OUNTAIN SEMINAR Y.—A THO- 
rough School for Young Ladies. Situation noted 

for health. Home comforts. 34th year. Grounds 100 
acres. New gymnasium. Send _ for pies. catalogue. 
A. R. Grikr, Kusiness Manager. Miss N - Davis, Prin. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. a 
RYN MAWR COLLEGE.—A_ COL- 
lege for Women.—Bryn Mawr, Pa., ten miles from 
Philadelphia. Offers graduate and undergraduate 
courses in Sanskrit. Greek, Latin, Mathematics, Eng- 
lish, Anglo-Saxon, French, ‘Old French, Italian _o=4 
ish,’ Celtic, German, including Gothic and Old High 
German, History, Political Science, Physics, Chemis- 
Nyy 4 , an lectures on re” Gymnasium, 
with Dr. argent’ 4 gg er comple ‘ellowships 
po ab $475) in Greek, English, Mathematics, History, 
an‘ Biology. For Program, address as above. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. 
TSS BALDWIN’S DAY, BOARD: 
ing, and Cottese —— ratory School for Girls 


reopens September 29, For circular address 
Miss FLORENCE BALDWIN 








PENNSYLVANIA, Cheste 
ENNSYLVANIA MILITAR Y ACA- 
pDEMY.—Thirtieth session opens September 16, ’91. 
A Military College. Civil Engineering, Chemistry, 
Architecture, Arts. A Preparatory Course of one year. 


Circulars of 
Col. C. E. Hyatt, President. 





PENNSYLVANIA, North Wales. 
ORTH WALES ACADEMY AND 
School of Business.—Twenty-second year Sept. 
9%. Board and tuition, $240. Graduates, either -sex, 
enter Freshman best colleges. Smith or Wellesley Col 
lege graduate assistants. 8. U. Brunner, P.O. Box 41. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Montgomery County, Ogontz. 
GONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LA- 
dies, removed in 1883 from Chestnut St., Phila- 

delphia, to Ogontz, the spacious country seat ‘ot Jay 
Cooke, will begin its forty-second year Wednesday, 
t. 30. For circulars apply to Principals Ogonts 
ool, 
Principals, oa Emerita. 
Miss FRANCES E. BENNETT, Miss H. A. DILLAYE. 
Miss Srivius J. EASTMAN. 





PENNSYLVANIA, ‘Philadelphia, Germantown. 
fyRANKLIN SCHOOL, A CHARTERED 
institution for Boys and. Young Men, offers ad- 
vanced preparation for the best Colleges and Schools 
of Science, and extended courses in History, English 
Literature, French, German, Drawing, Elocution, and 
Vocal Music. An excellent system of physical culture 
(founded on Delsarte). Fine building and extensive 
grounds. Circulars and full information sent on ap- 
plication. Gror@k A. Perry, A.M., Head Master. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Germantown, 
202 and 204 West Chelten Ave. ‘ 
1s MARY E. STEVENS’ BOARD. 
and Day School, 23d year. ‘Approved ” 
Mawr and ‘* authorized ” prepare studente 
for thet college. The igh Mawr entrance examina- 
tions are held in the school by an examiner from the 
College. School certificate admits to Vassar. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1336 Spring Garden St. 
WE PENNSYLVANIA MUSEUM 
AND SCHOOL OF INDUSTRIAL ART.—Thorough 
instruction in Drawing, Painting, Modelling, and tn. 
dustrial Design. Special Departments in Textile De- 
sign, Chemistry, and Dyeing. Opens October 1. 
. W. MILLER, Principal. 
T. C. Skarcnu, Chairman Committee on Instruction. 








PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Germantown, 
104 West Chelten Avenue, 
RS. HEADS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Feopens Sept. 22, 1891, 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, : 2045 Walnut St, 
ye ST WALNUT ST. SEMINARY 
for Young Ladies.—25th year. A superior edu- 
cation in Collegiate, Eclectic, and Preparatory Depart- 
ments; also in Music and Art, Mrs. HENRIETTA KUTZ 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 
M* S. COMEGYS AND MISS BELL'S 
English, French, and Cenee \speeneed School 
for young ladies reopens Sept. 28, 1 
Students prepared for college. cain grounds for 
outdoor exercise. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine 8t. 
TSS ANABLE’S BOARDING AND 
Day School for Young Ladies will reopen Sept. 28. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Swarthmore 
WARTHMORE COLLEGE OPENS 
9th month, Sth, 1891. Thirty minutes from Broad 
Street Station, Phila. Under care of Friends. Full 
College Courses for both sexes leading to Classical, En- 
pinesrins. € Scientific, and Literary degrees. Healthful 
ocation extensive grounds, buildings, machine shops, 
laboratories, and libraries. ' For particulars and Cata- 
logue, address 











PRESIDENT SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 





— 


VERMONT, Burl 
JERMON T “EPISCOPAL IN STI- 
/ tute.—3lst year, Home school for forty boys 
Prepares for college or for business. Military dr it 
Location beautiful, neo 1 Hoses Rule, Terms mo- 
derate. H. H. Ross, A Principal. 
VIRGINIA, Rellevue. 
IELLEVUE HIGH csi ag — THO. 
é roughly equipped and of high grade, for aoe and 
young men. For catalogue ori age eg address 
ABBOT, Principal. 
GERMANY, Berlin 
7 VIE AMERICAN HOME SCHOOL 
for Young Ladies offers toa limited number the 
protection and comfort of an American home, together 
with the chaperonage 80 necessary to young ladies 
studying abroad. e best masters in Music, Art, Ger- 
man, and French. Vac ation trips to Russia, italy, 
France, and through Germany. The school begins its 
sixth year September 16, 1891. Address for circulars 
Miss It. I. GILBERT, 161 Lasalle St., Chicago, Ill., or the 
Principal, Mrs. Mary B. WILLARD, Nettelbeck Str. 21, 
Berlin. Mrs. Willard refers by permission to Mrs. 
Grover Cleveland,and the Hon. William Walter Phelps, 
U.8. Minister to Germany. 





GERMANY, Frankfort-on-the-Main. 
OMFORTABLE HOME OFFERED IN 
a German family to young gentlemen. Lessons 
in music, singing, and German if desired. Terms 
moderate. Reference, G. W. Gail & Ax, Baltimore. 
THEO. KUECHLER, Taubenbrunnenweg 25. 


TICA CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
—A Training-School for Music-Teachers, Utica, 
us. Louis LOMBARD, Director. 








ILLINOIS. ROCKFORD. 


ROCKFORD SEMINARY FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


43rd year. Full College and Preparatory Courses, 
Superior advantages for Music, Painting and Draw- 
ing. All departments in charge of Specialists. New 
Science building. Best advantages for Scientific 


Study and Investigation. Four well equipped Lad- 
oratories—biological and botanical, physical, chemi- 
cal and mineralogical. Special inducements for 


teachers who wish to take advanced work. Resident 
Physician. Fine Gymnasium (40x80 ft.) Sargent Sys- 
tem. Delicate girls show marked gain in strength 
while pursuing regular course of study. A new cot- 

e offers students oppcrtunity to reduce expenses 
to lowest rates. Catalogue gives full particulars as 
to entrance examinations. Correspondence invited. 
Lock Box »)4. SABAH F. ANDERSON, Principal 


HATCHARDS. 


This is the fayorite BOOKSTORE, and for 
100 years the resort of the smartest people in 
London, Itis visited and patronized by all who 
love books. London is the great market for 
books, and ail the best as well as the cheapest 
editions can be had by writing tous. Special 
collections formed, and fuller information sup- 
plied than from any other house, Books both 
old and new, and relating to any subject, can 
readily be supplied at very moderate prices, 

Agents for Clubs, Libraries, and all private 
Collectors, 


187 Picc ADILLY, Lonpon W. 
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Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn. 


Institute Courses in Arts, Chemistry, Civil and Elec- 
trical Engineering, for the Degrees of Bachelor of Arts 
Sau of Science, Civil Engineer, and Electrical 

ngineer. 

Academic Department preparatory for the mn, 
for other Colleges, or for Mercantile career. yume, 
sium, swimming- baths, ete. Completely oun ulpped. 
Fall Term begins Sept. 16, 1891. For Catalo ue add 

Davin H. Cocukan, Ph.D., LL.D., President, 
“Brook! klyn, N. ¥. 





VIRGINIA MILITARY INSTITUTE, 
LEXINGTON, VA. 
53d Year. State, Military, Selentific, and Technical 
School. Thorou h Courses in general and applied 
Chemistry, and in Engineering. Confers degree of 
graduate in Academic Course, also degrees of Bachelor 
of Science and Civii Engineer in Technical Courses, 
All expenses, including clothing and incidentals, pro- 
vided at the rate of 836.50 per month, as an average for 
the four years, exclusive of outfit. 
Gen, Scotr corr, Superitentent. 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA. 


Session begins Oct. 1. Extensive courses of instruc- 
tion and ample equipment in Letters and Science, Law, 
Medicine and Pharmacy, and Civi!, Minina, and Me- 
chanical Engineering. Kppiy for Catalogue to Wm. M. 
THORNTON, Chairman, Univ. of Va., Charlottesville, Va 


LINDEN HALL SEMINARY, 


LITITZ, LANCASTER CO., 

For Young Ladies. 98th year, A oF on 
school-home. Aims to be thorough, rational, and 
Christian in its methods and training. Careful over- 
sight of individual pupil. Location healthy and plea. 
sant. 


NORWALK MILITARY INSTITUTE 


NORWALK, CONN. 
Prepares thoroughly for College, the Scientific Schools, 
or Business. Superior building with gymnasium, bowl- 
ing-alleys, etc. 
Twelfth year begins September 15, 1891. 
ANK S. ROBERTS, Principal 








COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS AND 
SURGEONS, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
Send for a Catalogue to 
THOMAS OPI, M.D., Dea 
Cor. Calvert and Saratoga ‘Streets, 


DOYLE STOW N, PA. 


DOYLESTOWN SEMINARY. 


Both sexes. Number of boarders limited, Attend- 
ance three times as great as it was one year ago. i 
anuenceand new ‘building. GEORGE WHEELER, whiscnttnetin 


THE OHIO UNIVERSITY 


AT ATHENS does college work exclusively. Electives 
in Biology, Electricity, Elocutton, Greek, Latin, etc. 
Special course in Pedagogy leading to degree. Tuition 
#30 per year. First class graduated in 1815, 

Cras. W. Super, President. 


THE CLAVERACK COLLEGE 


And HUDSON RIVER INSTITUTE 
For Boys and Girls, will open its 38th year Sept. 14. 
For catalogues, address 
Rev. A. H. Fiack, A.M., Prest., Claverack, N. Y. 

















RUTGERS COLLEGE, 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 
Fall examinations for admission September 22, 1891. 
‘Yerm opens September 23, 

Sloan Prizes for the best (C lassical) a exami. 

nations: Ist, $400 (¢100 cash); 2d, $350 (850 cash), 
Thorough Classicai Course. 

Elective Courses in History, Philosophy,Greek, Latin, 
German, French, Mathematics, Astronomy, Chemi istry 
Physics, Biology, and English Literature in Junior and 
Senior years. 

THE neat - ‘ggllaataiamaaiel 


NEW JERSEY ‘ST "ATE COLLEGE 
50 Free Scholarships. 
FIVE FULL COURSES. 
A course in Agriculture. 
- Acourse in Civil Engineering and Mechanics. 
Ill. A course in Chemistry. 
IV. A course in Electricity. 
Vv. Acourse in Biology. 


and a 
Six Weeks’ Winter Lecture Course in Agriculture. 


New and full apparatus in each department. 

For Catalogues or any information, address 

Irving 5. Upson, A.M.. Registrar, Rutgers ¢ College. 
AUSTIN Se OTT, P h. D., LL.D., President. 


MICHIGAN MINING SCHOOL. 


A State School of Mining Engineering. located in the 
heart of the Lake Superior mining region, giving prac- 
tical instruction in Drawing, Biue printing, Mechanics, 
Mechanism, Properties of ™ aterials, Graphical Statics, 
Mechanical and tlectrical E ngineering, Shop practice, 
Analytical and Technical Chemistry, Assaying, Ore- 
wns wy Metallurgy, Plane, Railroad, and Mine Sur- 
veying, Hydraulics, Mining,’ Mineralogy, Petrography, 
General, Economic, and Field Geology, ete. Has Sum 
mer Schools in Surv eving, Shop-practice, and Field 
Geolozy. Laboratories, Shops, and Stamp Miil well 
equip ed. Tuition free. ¥orC atalogues apply to the 
Director, HOUGHTON, MICH. 


7 VIE Rev. GORDON WICKHAM, M.A., 
New College, Oxford, 

Vicar of Bradford Abbar, Sherborne. Dorset, England, 
will prepare boys for W *inchester, Eton, Rugby, Har- 
row, Weilington, and other colleges, 

——., £200. 

References: 
The . ant ee. Harold Browne, late Lord Bishop of 
nchester. 

The Right Rev, the Lord Bishop of Salisbury. 
The Lord C linton, Lora- ~ ees of Devon. 
The Lord Frederick Ker 
The Rev. W. A. Fearon, D. D., Head Master of Winches- 


ter. 
The Rev. E. Cc. Wickham, Head Master of of Wellington. 


WELLS COLLEGE cthor2x4 
tI% AURORA,N. ¥. 
Three Full Courses of Study. Location beautiful and 
healthful. A refined Christian Home. New Building 
with Modern Improvements. Session begins Septem- 
ber 16, 1891. Send for Corapegee. 
E’ . FRISBER, ‘OD. D., President. 
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NEW YORK, THURSDAY, AUGUST 2, 1801. 


The Week. 


Tue multiplying evidence of good crops 
at home and of a large foreign demand has 
at last made itself felt in the Stock Ex- 
change. The principal, if not the only, 
cloud on the market during the past two or 
three months has been the apprehension of 
a change in the standard of value. Even 
that apprehension cannot overbalance the 
favorable outlook in the materia world. 
It is never safe to make predictions as to 
the general course of the stock market or as 
to special parts of it. But it is as certain 
that the bulls will have their innings after a 
long depression as that the bears will have 
theirs after a protracted ‘“‘ boom.” The 
‘“boom” in the grain market seems to have 
come very suddenly, like the outburst of 
a Yellowstone geyser, yet it ought not 
to surprise anybody. All the facts that 
are now known had been known weeks 
before. It only needed something unex- 
pected to ‘‘touch off” the geyser. This 
was found in the Russian ukase against 
the exportation of rye. The ukase will 
not make the difference of one grain in 
the amount of food raised this year for hu- 
man consumption, although it may prevent 
the most useful and economical distribu- 
tion of what has been raised. But its 
effect upon the imaginations of men both 
here and abroad has been very great, and 
we may expect great fluctuations from this 
time onward, in which the stockemarket wiil 
share. It should be borne in mind, how- 
ever, that there is a limit to the price that 
the Old World can pay for our surplus. 
Europe is far from being prosperous 
at the present time. The crisis of last 
autumn has not yet spent its force. There- 
fore the grain speculators who are jostling 
each other so fiercely in the wheat pits of 
New York, Chicago, and St. Louis, should 
beware lest they get loaded with grain 
which foreign countries cannot take off their 
hands at a profit to them. 








The Secretary of the Treasury, in the nu- 
merous interviews that he allows to news- 
paper reporters, sometimes tells more than 
he ought to. He told a Herald reporter the 
other day that, in case a large amount of 414 
per cent. bonds should be presented for pay- 
ment, he had more resources for meeting 
them than the public were aware of. Among 
these he mentioned the 5 per cent. redemp- 
tion fund of the national banks, and the 
balances in the hands of disbursing officers. 
The 5 per cent. fund must not be confounded 
with the fund deposited by national banks 
going inte liquidation, or retiring their cir- 
culation, It is a separate fund for the daily 
redemption of national bank notes, in gold 
or in greenbacks. It amounts to about $10,- 





000,000. It is at least doubtful whether 





the Secretary has the right to use this money 
for any purpose except that for which it has 
been deposited. The law says that the 
amount so deposited by each bank *‘ shall be 
counted as a part of its lawful reserve.” The 
Secretary would have no right to lay his 
hands on any other part of a bank's lawful 
reserve; it is not easy to see how his rights 
in this particular are enhanced by the fact 
that one part of the bank’s lawful reserve 
happens to be situated within his reach. 
Disbursing oflicers’ balances are, however, 
quite within his discretion, and there is no 
doubt that, by curtailing and postponing 
here and there, the Secretary can meet these 
maturing bonds without much difficulty. 





Mr. Theodore Roosevelt's report to the 
President upon the Civil-Service Commis- 
sion’s investigation of the doings of Repub- 
lican Federal oftice-holders in primaries in 
Baltimore is a very valuable document, 
marked by its author's characteristic candor. 
There are several passages in it which 
will serve as definitions for those peculiar 
proceedings which are carried on under the 
general name of ‘‘politics” by the profes 
sionals of both parties in all parts of the 
country, The quarrel which be was investi 
gating was between two factions of the Re 
publican party, both claiming to be ‘‘loyal 
to the Administration,” it being made plain 
by their testimony that “‘ both sides use the 
term ‘Administration’ as merely synonymous 
with office-holders.” On this point Mr. 
Roosevelt says: 

“As far as I could find out from the wit- 
Desses, there seemed to be no question of prin- 
ciple at stake at all, but one of offices merely. 
Seemingly, many regarded victory in the pri- 
Maries as of more importance than victory at 
the polls, because the former gave control of 
the party machinery, and would, therefore, in 
their own language, entitle them to recogni- 
tion in the distribution of patronage. Appa- 
rently they cared primarily for the offices, 
party success being purely a secondary con- 
sideration, important only because it facili- 
tated getting them. It seems to me that this 
fact alone furnishes a tolerably accurate mea- 
sure of the much-vaunted usefulness to any 
party of the office mongering, oftice-seeking, 
and office-holding variety of ward worker.” 
That is a very accurate description of what 
is going on in this State at present, and fits 
the ‘‘ Tom” Piatt style of politics perfectly. 
Mr. Roosevelt says there was a ‘‘ general 
feeling that whatever side had the majority 
of judges of election had the election,” and 
that cheating in primaries was spoken of as 
being too universal and common to excite 
remark. 





The comment which Mr. Roosevelt makes 
upon these frank confessions well deserves 
the prayerful consideration of President 
Harrison, and we hope will not fail to re 
ceive it: 


‘This testimony has a certain value aside 
from its relation tothe casein question, for 
undoubtedly the witnesses simply expressed 
in naked form what the average politi- 
cian of the spoils variety believes. No 
greater service can be rendered the cause of 
decent governnient than to impress on the 









mind of the average citizen that such views as 
those expressed are those which are ted by 
the great bulk of the people ac ively interested 
in op posing the cau-e of civil-service reform. 
Polities cannot possibly be put upon a healthy 
basis until this idea is absolutely eradicated, 
The ward worker who is simply in polities for 
the offices, is a curse to the community.” 

We agree with all that most sincerely, but 
we suggest that there is another way by 
which greater service can be rendered to the 
cause of decent government than by impress 
ing the facts mentioned on the mind of the 
average citizen, and that is by so impreasing 
them upon the mind of the averave President 
that, after entering upon the duties of bis 
office, he will keep the civil service reform 
pledges which he made before election. Mr 
Roosevelt's report goes on to show that the 
spoilsmen have complete control of the Bal 
timore Post-office, and that the Postmaster 
makes no secret of managing his offce in 
their interest. 
furnishes the most startling picture yet pre 


All that he says is true, and 


sented to the President of the fruits of his 


) 


policy in violating his civil service-reform 


pledges. What he has accomplished in 
Baltimore he is now seeking to accomplish 
in New York. Mr. Roosevelt has already 
done some service here in letting the light of 
publicity in upon the doings of our spoils 
men, and if Collector Fassett goes on as he 
has begun, the Commissioner will have 
abundant field for further usefulness in the 
near future. 





It is clearly the intention of Mr. Fassett to 
leave no doubt in the public mind as to why 
ne has been put by ‘‘ Tom” Platt into the 
oftice of Collector. He had scarcely taken 
the oath of oftice before he left the city to 
take the leadership of the Platt faction in a 
party quarrel in Chemung County 
peared there on Saturday, took the lead 
of the Platt forces in person, presided 
over their convention to elect delegates to 
the Republican State Convention, and had 
himself chosen to head the delegation. As 
the anti-Platt faction held a separate conven- 
tion at the same time, and chose an anti- 


He ap 


Platt delegation, Chemung County will 
present rival delegations, thus precipi- 


tating a factional wrangle in the State 
Convention with the Collector of the Port 
of New York as one of the leaders of 
the fray. On the other side the leaders are 
two Republican postmasters, one of Elmira 
and the other of Horseheads, so that the 
Republican State Convention is likely to 
have the edifying spectacle of a lively fight 
over spoils between two factions each under 
the leadership of Harrison appointees. We 
trust that in view of this singular proceed 
ing the usual humbug about devotion to 
civil-service-reform principles will be omit- 
ted. 





Last week the letter-carriers held a na- 
tional convention at Detroit, Mich., and 
adopted a resolution calling for the extension 





of the Civil-Service Law to all free-delivery 


val 
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cities of the country, instead of its being 
confined, as now, to the comparatively few 
oftices which have fifty employees. This 
week the chiefs of fire departments through- 
out the country have been holding a national 
convention at Springfield, Mass., and the sen- 
timent against the spoils system was equally 
pronounced, The President of the Associa- 
tion laid great stress upon the importance of 
keeping the fire department out of politics. 
“A politician,” he said, ‘‘has no right in a fire 
department. To bring polities into a depart- 
ment is to destroy its usefulness, A man 
worthy to be a fireman must be educated in 
his business, and can’t be a ward heeler 
at the same time.” He mentioned the 
names of a number of worthy chiefs hang- 
ing by a thread on account of politics, and 
expressed his belief that such a condition of 
affairs was entirely unjust These remarks 
were delivered with great earnestness, and 
were received with rounds of applause by 
his hearers. 





The Attorney-General of Pennsylvania, 
Mr. Hensel, has served notice upon the 
Philade]phia newspapers which paid Bards- 
ley a 40 per cent. commission on city adver- 
tising, that they must refund the amount to 
the State before September 1, or he will bring 
suit to recover it. One of the newspapers 
concerned, the /nquiver, is very indignant at 
the Attorney-General’s conduct, calling it 
“bluff” and ‘‘ buncombe,” declaring that 
itis ‘‘ nobody’s business” what became of 
the money which the newspapers chose to 
pay as a bonus to Bardsley for the advertis- 
ing, and expressing its belief that Mr. Hensel 
can never recover a cent of it. After this im- 
pressive deliverance the /nguirer goes on to 
say : 

“It seems that the commission paid found 

its way back to Bardsley without the know- 
ledge of the papers. The incident only shows 
what a grasping individuai this particular 
scoundrel was. He stopped at nothing to 
make a penny. But, for the benefit of all 
future ‘Treasurers, the Inquirer wishes to 
remark right bere that it proposes to halt 
this sort of business, It is not dependent 
upon official ‘ads.’ It will publish them 
like any other advertisements, but no commis- 
sions will be paid from this oftice, and it will 
make it pretty lively for any official or agent 
that seeks them from any newspaper in the 
future.” 
The pretence herein advanced that the 
newspapers in question had no suspicion 
that the 40 per cent. commission they were 
paying went to Bardsley is put forward, of 
course, in the hope of concealing from the 
public the fact that they were dividing with 
‘** this particular scoundrel ” the profits of a 
raid on the city treasury. 





Writing about Mr. Lowell’s Americanism, 
in a cable message published in Sunday’s 
Tribune, Mr. G. W. Smalley takes occasion 
to denounce in fitting terms the attacks 
which the 7rijune made upon it a few years 
ago. These attacks, it will be remembered, 
were made at a time when the 77ribune was 
courting the support of the Pat Ford or dy- 
namite faction of the Irish voters for Mr. 


ary, 1888, and ran on through the summer. 
While they were in progress, Pat Ford was 
held up to public admiration as a man 
who was “‘ essentially American in his views 
of all questions relating to his adopted 
oountry.” One of the bitterest attacks was 
published on January 5, 1888, under the 
title of ‘‘ Americanism,” and another on 
April 15, after Mr. Lowell had delivered his 
address before the Reform Ciub on the sub- 


ject of ‘‘ The Independent in Politics,” In 
order to show how perfectly Mr. Smalley’s 
rebuke fits the Zridune’s crime, we place 
it side by side with a passage from the arti- 
cle of the first-named date : 


(G. W. Bmalley in the Tri- 
bune, Aug. 16, 1891.) 


His Americanism was 
the dominant passion of 
his life; that, and not 
poetry, nor letters, nor 
even those friendships 
and affections which were 
to him as the air he 
breathed. 

There {s no need of any 
private testimony to it, 
mine or another's. It is 
writ large throughout 
the record of the years he 
spent in England. It fs 
stamped on every act he 
did as Minister, and was 
the warp on which was 
woven the web of all his 
English associations and 
sympathies. We all know 
how often, while he was 
Minister, the contrary was 
said. It was said some- 
times ignorantly, often 
dishonestly, always either 
with some personal ill- 
will or with some political 
end to be compassed by 
the sayer. If I refer to 
those splenetic criticisms, 
it is mainly in order to ex- 
press the hope that now, 
when they can no longer 
serve a selfish purpose, 
they may be forgotten, as 
he tried to forget them. 
Undoubtedly they gave 
him pain. So far the ob- 
ject of those who uttered 
them was accomplished. 
But none of them, nor all 
of them, ever caused him 
to swerve from the path 
he had traced for himself, 


the path of strict duty, | 


which, while he was 
Minister, he followed pa- 
tiently and loyally to the 
end. 





{Editorial Article in the 
Tribune, Jan. 5, 1888.] 


Americanism has re- 
mained unchanged since 
** Jonathan to John” and 
“‘Commemoration Ode” 
were written. Mr. Lowe 
ell, who was once satu- 
rated with its spirit, has 
gradually got out of touch 
with it. His protracted 
residence in England, the 
social attentions showered 
upon him there, his inti- 
macy with titled people, 
the lavish compliments 
paid to his after-dinner 
speeches, and the prestige 
he has won in London as 
an Englishman who was 
accidentally born in the 
United States, but never 
really belonged there, has 
wrought a complete trans- 
formation of his Ameri- 
canism. Even when he was 
Minister at the Court of 
St. James’s he had shown 
indifference to the rights 
of Americans imprisoned 
abroad; and since the ap- 
pointment of his succes- 
sor he has become more 
and more English and less 
and less American in his 
opinions and tastes. So 
complete is the estrange- 
ment that he no longer 
feels at home in America. 
+ » « What American- 
ism was in Mr. Lowell’s 
best days it has remained. 

This is American- 
ism of the highest type. 
Mr. Lowell no longer rep- 
resents it; he has no faith 
in it, and has almost ceas- 
ed to understand it. 





A decision of much importance has just 





Blaine’s candidacy. They began in Janu- 


been rendered at Memphis by Judge Ham- 
mond of the United States Circuit Court, 
Judge Jackson concurring, the principal 
point involved being the interpretation of 
the phrase ‘‘due process of Jaw” in the 
Fourteenth Amendment to the Constitution. 
As is well known, this phrase and the equi- 
valent expression, ‘‘the law of the land,” 
got into our constitutions owing to a popu- 
lar misconception of their importance, but 
they have not been disregarded, although 
their interpretation has greatly perplexed 
the courts. The case decided by Judge 
Hammond was that of a Seventh Day Ad- 
ventist who was found guilty of commit- 
ting a nuisance at common law by ploughing 
on Sunday. He sued out a writ of habeas 
corpus upon the ground that there was no 


2 





law in Tennessee to justify his conviction, 
and that therefore he was deprived of his lib- 
erty without due process of law. In some 
very interesting obiter dicta Judge Hammond 
expresses the opinion that the prisoner was 
wrongfully convicted, reviewing Sunday 
legislation and the question of religious lib- 
erty at length; but he finds that the courts 
of the United States have no power to inter- 
fere in the matter. These courts, he says, are 
not tribunals that can review and. reverse 
convictions in the State courts ‘‘ that may be 
illegal in the sense that they are founded on 
an erroneous judgment as to what the statute 
or the common law of the State may be. If 
so, every conviction in the State courts would 
be reversible in the Federal courts where 
errors of law could be assigned.” The prin- 
cipal ground, however, upon which Judge 
Hammond bases his decision is that the judges 
of a State are the depositaries of the com- 
mon law of that State, just as the statute- 
book is the depository of the statute law; 
‘‘and when they speak, the law is established 
and none can gainsay it.” In this case, the 
verdict of the jury and the judgment of the 
court established by ‘‘due process of law” 
two things: one, that to work on Sunday 
was a nuisance according to the common 
law of Tennessee; the other, that the pri- 
soner had worked on Sunday. The prisoner 
was therefore remanded, although Judge 
Hammond is entirely satisfied that there is 
no such common law as the Tennessee court 
declared. The opinion is carefully consider- 
ed, and perhaps goes no further than the 
slaughter-house cases, but we should have 
been glad to have Judge Hammond state 
just what rights are secured by the Four- 
teenth Amendment, if it does not protect a 
citizen against being punished for violating 
a law which has no existence. As the case 
will be taken to the Supreme Court by the 
Seventh-Day Adventists, it is unnecessary to 
comment on it further at present, but the 
decision there will be awaited with much 
interest. 





The confidential agent in this country of 
the Chilian Congressional party has just pub- 
lished an ‘‘ Exposition” of the cause which 
he represents. We should think it well 
adapted to its object of securing sympathy 
from Americans for men who are strug- 
gling for what they sincerely believe are 
their rights and liberties. Quite unlike the 
frothy manifesto recently issued in Washing- 
ton as the justification of Balmaceda, this 
pamphlet is remarkably restrained and dig- 
nified in tone, and vigorous in logic and fact 
more than inrhetoric. If it glides over the 
constitutional difficulties which undoubtedly 
exist in its own case, it sets forth with un- 
sparing hand the utterly illegai and out- 
rageous procedure of Balmaceda. Espe- 
cially does it make clear, by the citation of 
documents proving his high-handed over- 
riding of the election laws, how impossible 
it is for the Congressionalists tq recognize 
for a moment the farcical elections of 
the so-called new Congress and the new 
President. The latter is but a weak tool in 
the hands of the Dictator, and there is no 
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Aug. 20, 1891] 


prospect that the beginning of his term of 
office, September 18, will bring any relief to 
the unhappy country. This appeal of the 
Congressional party to the American love of 
liberty and legality ought to meet with a 
hearty response in private and in the press, 
even if it cannot do so, for the present, offi- 
cially. 





The speech of Sir William Harcourt at the 
dinner given by the National Liberal Ciub 
to Mr. Brand, the winner of the great vic 
tory at the Wisbech election, was naturally 
of a triumphant character. He was able, 
however, to demonstrate to his audience 
that exultation was thoroughly justifiable. 
He pointed out that since 1886 there had 
been 88 bye-elections of members of Parlia- 
ment in Great Britain, exclusive of dupli- 
cates, the latest of which only were consider- 
ed, So large a number fs certainly suffi- 
cient to give a fair indication of popular 
feeling ; moreover, its fairness could not 
be complained of by the Government, for 
they had deliberately male many of the va- 
cancies. In 1886 the Unionists had 63 of 
these seats and the Liberals 25, a Unionist 
majority of 38. Of the 88 vacancies, the 
Liberals have won 20 seats and the Unionists 
1, a net loss of 19 for the Unionists. Their 
majority has thus disappeared, and each 
party has 44 seats out of the 88. Sir W. 
Harcourt ironically asks if the Liberals win 
19 seats out of 88 vacated, how many they 
will win out of the 479 which have not been 
vacated. He makes his calculations even 
more conclusive by comparing the seats con- 
tested in 1886 and at the bye-elections, which 
number 53. Of these in 1886 the Unionists 
held 35 and the Liberals 18. Now the Libe 
rals hold 85 and the Unionists 18. In 1886 
the Unionist votes numbered 167,000 and the 
Liberal 158.000 , At the bye-elections the 
Unionists polled 179,000 votes and the Libe- 
rals polled 196,000—a change from a Unionist 
majority of 9,000 to a Liberal majority of 
15,000. The conclusion is unavoidable that 
at the next general election the Liberal party 
will probably win a majority of the seats in 
Parliament. 





Although there is some controversy as to 
the real amount of the French budget, it is 
admitted that it shows an improvement over 
previous years. The chief source of confu- 
sion is the ‘ extra-budgetary”” expenditure 
for various public works, which amounted 
in 1883 to the frightful sum of 884,000,000 
francs. Some of the debt incurred in this 
way has been paid off, and the charges for 
the remainder have been to a great extent 
merged in the estimates for ordinary ex- 
penditure. The policy of large expenditure 
for public works has been perforce abandoned 
during the last two or three years, and the 
official reporter of the budget admits that 
a policy which, during profound peace, re- 
sulted in an increase of debt of nearly 650,- 
000,000 francs in a single year, was manifest- 
ly dangerous. It is calculated that the debt 
will increase during 1892 by 180,000,000 
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francs but it will at the same time be re- 
duced through redemption by 68,000,000, 
leaving a net increase of only 112,000,000. 

This is a great gain, but it is to be remem 

bered that it has been attained in part by 
increased taxation. The statement does not 
include the debts of the departments and 
communes, but, without computing them, 
the public debt amounts to 311; milliards of 
francs. Withina few years some of this can 
be refunded at a lower rate of interest, which 
will diminish the burden, but, on the other 
hand, new expenses are continually arising. 
Thus, the law providing pensions for mem 

bers of the civil service contemplated that 
the sums withheld from their salaries for 
this purpose should be accumulated as a re 

serve. But this has not been done, and, these 
officers now attaining in increased numbers 
the age when they can claim pensions, the 
charge upon the revenue is becoming serious. 
In 1868 this charge was only 14,000,000 francs 
more than what was retained from salaries, 
but in 1878 it was 23,000,000, in 1888 it was 
80,000,000; and when the maximum is reach- 
ed it will probably be 86,000,000. The in- 
surance of workmen, if carried out, would 
be a terrible additional burden. With such 
a financial record, after twenty years of 
peace, it would seem impossible for France 
to go to war and remain solvent. 





A St. Petersburg correspondent of the 
Berlin Nation calls attention to a new phase 
of Russian policy in respect to the building 
of railroads. The first railroad built in the 
empire—the Moscow and St. Petersburg 
Line—was constructed on the strictest prin 
ciples of State ownership and control, as was 
also, in tbe beginning, the line to Warsaw 
and the Austrian frontier. But the enor 
mous cost and unscientific nature of the rai! 
road-building of the State led, in 1857, to 
the creation of a private corporation—the 
‘*Great Russian Railroad Company "—to 
which the State lines were leased, the Mas 
cow road not until 1867, however. But this 
new system Was not prosperous, for one 
reason and another, and the company’s ar 
rears of indebtedness to the Government 
swelled year by year. This state of things 
brought about a fresh attempt to solve the 
problem—namely, a sort of combination of 
the principles of State and private owner 
ship. The returns to the Imperial Treasury 
from leased roads were set aside as a special 
fund for railroad purposes, and out of it the 
Government bought a certain amount of 
the stock of all new roads authorized to be 
built, This stock was retained by the Gov- 
ernment, but upon the basis of it a special 
issue of ‘ consolidated railroad bonds” was 
made, thus allying the financial interests of 
the Treasury with those of the companies. 
This plan was followed until about 1884, and 
under it a rapid expansion of the Russian 
railroad system was attained. Still, the credit 
of the Government was al! ihe while being 
more and more involved, without a propor- 
tionate direction of the affairs of the roads 
being accorded it, and this fact, together with 
the general and increasing influence of State 
socialism in Europe, brought about a return 
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to the old method of State contro! 
cial fund for the purchase of railroad stock 
was abolished, the policy of granting char 
ters to private corporations was abruptly 
checked, and the building of new lines strict 
ly reserved to the Goverement. Thus the 
circle had been rounded to the starting-point 
But things have not moved as expected dur 
ing the last half-a-dozen years; more effort 
has been experded upon the ‘‘ nationaliza 
tion” of the exi 


the opening of new roads, 






ng private lines than upon 
Meanwhilé, the 
great project of a Siberian line to the Pacific 
has been pressing upon the Government as a 
commercial and military necessity; the ques 
tion was how to get the funds to buildit. Ru 
mors begap to circulate that private capital 


ri 
acooTu 


would be called fn; but it turns out, 

ing to the correspondent mentioned, that the 
principle of State ownership is to be dropped 
in quite another way. The Government 


s¢ 
wt 


has decided to build the Siberian line, 


ting into it al! available railroad funds in 


' 
sight for ten years ahead; but, in order not 
to block entirely the building of other con 
€ Viates and ceued oads, it has deter 
templated and needed roa th ! 

mined to turn them over to private corpora 
tions, to many of which charters hare al 


ready been granted 


Germany is experiencing the depopulation 
ling up of 


cities that is now so common a phenomenon 


of country districts for the bui 


in civilized nations 


cess was longer delayed, but has made up 


In her case, the pro 


for that by an accelerated speed. The re 
turns of the census taken on the first of De 
cember, 1890, show that the great cities have 
gone on drawing into their maw the increase 
of the rural population. The cities above 
100,000 inhabitants now number 27 in the 
whole empire—s greater number than that 
of any other country in Europe; and the 
entire gain in population during the past 
five years, 2,500,000, is accounted for in the 
growth of the cities, the country population 
having remained stationary or retrograded. 
According to the census of 1885, agricultu- 
ral laborers formed 48 per cent. of the total 
population; in five years they fell to 42 
per cent. This is not because of lack of 
work; German farmers, like American, are 
short-handed and eager to give employment 

they are, in fact, importing laborers from 
Russia and Sweden, and a project for intro 
ducing Chinese labor has been seriously en- 
tertained by the landed proprietors of Meck- 
lenburg. The attractive power of the city 
in Germany is due to about the same causes 
as those operative everywhere else; the un- 
usually rapid industrial expansion of the 
empire has helped to make the move- 
ment to the cities unusually rapid. Some- 
thing is undoubtedly to be attributed, also, 
to a cause not mentioned by German au- 
thorities—the influence of State Socialism. 
Of this the workingmen in the cities have 
reaped the greatest benefits, at the same 
time that they have escaped a good part of 
the weight of taxation resting upon agri- 
culturists; naturally, therefore, the country 
laborer hastens to put himself in the way of 





enjoying city advantages. 
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PUBLICITY AND THE LOBBY. 


Tue first year’s trial of the new anti-lobby 
law in Massachusetts has resulted in 
a larger measure of success than many of 
its well-wishers believed to be possible. It 
has demonstrated the value of publicity 
as a restraining and regulating force upon 
lobby evils, and this was the main purpose 
which its designers had in view. The 
law was the outcome of the scandals which 
were revealed in 1890, when the lobby’s ser- 
vices in securing the passage of the West 
End Railway franchise were investigated. 
As it is the first effort made in this country 
to restrict lobby evils on lines somewhat 
similar to those which have been followed 
with such success in the British Parliament, 
the provisions of the law are worth recalling 
at this time. 

The Sergeant-at Arms of the Legislature 
is required to keep two legislative docket- 
books, one for the names of all persons em- 
ployed as counsel before committees, and 
the other for the names of all agents em- 
ployed in connection with any legislation 
affecting the pecuniary interests of any indi- 
vidual, association, or private or public cor- 
poration. Upon these books the names of 
each counsel or agent must be registered 
within one week of the date of his employ- 
ment, together with his residence and occu- 
pation, the date of his employment and the 
length of time it is to continue, the special 
subject or subjects of legislation to which 
his employment relates, and the name and 
business address of his employer. When- 
ever additional subjects of legislation are as 
signed to an agent or counsel, they must be 
entered on the books in such manner that the 
entries opposite the name of each employer 
will show all the subjects of legislation in re- 
lation to which any counsel cr agent is em- 
ployed by him, and that entries opposite the 
names of each agent or counsel will show all 
the subjects of legislation with reference to 
which he is employed. 

No person whose name is not registered is 
allowed to appear as counsel before any 
committee, or to act in any manner as agent 
in respect to any legislation, and no person, 
private or public corporation or association 
is permitted to employ any person as counsel 
or agent who is not so registered. Each 
register is closed at the end of the session, 
and new ones must be opened at the ensu- 
ing session. Within thirty days after ad- 
journment, every person, private or public 
corporation or association, whose name ap- 
pears on the register as having employed any 
counsel or agent, must render to the Secretary 
of the Commonwealth a ‘‘ full, complete, 
and detailed statement, sworn to before a 
justice of the peace, of all expenses 
paid orincurred . . in connection with 
promoting or opposing in any manner, 
directly or indirectly,” the passage of 


legislation defined in the act. Violation 
of any provision of the act is punishable 
by a fine of not less than $100 nor more than 
$1,000 for each offence, and any person 
seeking to act as counsel or agent contrary 
to its provisions is liable to the same penal- 
ties, and in addition will be disbarred from 





acting in such capacity for a period of three 
years from the date of conviction. 

When the law was first put in operation, at 
the opening of the late session of the Legis- 
lature, the first effect noted was an unwill- 
ingness on the part of many professional lob- 
byists to have their names registered. The 
regular counsel of the railway companies 
and other corporations appeared as usual, 
but many of the agents of long standing, 
who represented nobody in particular, but 
were always rcady to take a hand in any 
good job that offered, kept away from the 
State-house. This was an obvious reform, 
of no slight importance. Undoubtedly many 
of the agents thus driven from the State- 
house plied their trade in other localities, 
and invented new methods of corrupting 
legislation ; nevertheless, they were put un- 
der great disadvantages, and were conse- 
quently less potent for evil than they were 
before. 


The effect of enforced publicity upon the 
regularly employed and registered counsel 
was,as might have been anticipated, greatly to 
restrict expenditure and to moderate percep- 
tibly the size of the fees paid. When the West 
End scandal was investigated, it was shown 
that something like $113,000 was spent in 
getting the franchise to the point at which a 
vote upon it was to be taken, and that by far 
the larger part of this sum was paid as coun- 
sel fees to eminent lawyers, some of which 
ran as high as $10,000 each. No fees of 
this size appear in the returns thus far filed. 
The lawyers receive the highest fees, These 
range from $1,000 to $8,500 for the best 
legal ta’ent of Boston, and show that the 
legislative business is a very profitable one 
for many members of the Massachusetts bar. 
The regular agents, or professional lobbyists, 
do not appear by the returns to have had a 
very profitable session, the highest sum earn- 
ed by any“one of them being $2,050. Un- 
doubtedly many of them evaded the law in 
one way or another, but the natural effect of 
the fear of publicity would be to restrict ex- 
penditures all along the line, employers no 
less than agents being afraid of compulsory 
exposure of all their operations. 


Now that the first step has been taken 
successfully, it is not unlikely that the law 
may be amended in such a way as to make 
it more effective. The objective point 
should be the secret work of the lobbyists 
outside the precincts of the State-house. 
Everybody at all familiar with legislative 
methods knows that the most corrupting 
work of the lobby agents is in the hotels and 
other places over which the present law has 
no jurisdiction. There can be no radical re- 
form till these now secret operations are 
made liable to publicity. Gov. Russell made 
a valuable suggestion on this point in his 
message to the Legislature in January last, 
when, in speaking of the law, he said: 


‘Prevention by publicity is possible, and I 
would suggest for your consideration whether 
a remedy may not be found in this direction, 
by making it easier than it now is publicly to 
investigate the methods used and money spent 
on pending legislation, and also by giving 
power to some proper officer, before a measure 
finally becomes law, to demand under oath a 
full and detailed statement as to these matters. 
The fear of publicity, and through it of defeat, 





may stop improper practices by makirg them 
worse than useless.” 


The present law, by requiring publication 
after the adjournment of the Legislature, 
postpones the publicity till after the legisla- 
tion has either been secured or defeated. 
Gov. Russell’s proposal is, that it should be 
made possible to compel this publicity while 
legislation is pending, and thus have the 
wholesome fear of exposure hanging over 
every employer, agent, and legislator at 
every stage of a bill’s progress. There can 
be no doubt that if it were known that, at 
any time during the consideration of a 
measure, every person interested in its suc- 
cess or defeat—counsel, agent, employer, or 
legislator—could be compelled to state under 
oath everything that he knew concerning 
efforts which had been made for or against 
it, this knowledge would have a most benefi- 
cial effect in checking corruption. 








LOWELL THE PATRIOT. 


To many of our readers the news of the 
death of James Russell Lowell has come 
like a physical blow. There was in his 
social speech and writing such an exube- 
rance of personality, such a suggestion of 
treasures of wit and humor undrawn upon, 
as those who knew the man find it hard to 
connect with the thought of annihilation. 
But for the public his works remain. Had 
he lived, they might have been added to, 
but we are not deprived of them by 
his death. They have taken their place, 
perhaps among the classics of our race, cer- 
tainly among the classics of our nation. 
They were among the first to answer the 
question, Who reads an American book? 
and their author’s name will be among those 
repeated by posterity in answer to the ques- 
tion, What has America given to the world? 

The present is not the time, nor is this the 
place, for a discriminating estimate of Mr. 
Lowell as a poet or as a man of letters, As 
we have said, his works in those capacities 
will be as much the possession of future 
generations as of our own. But we cannot 
forbear dwelling upon an aspect of his cha- 
racter that was to a certain extent independ- 
ent of his literary gifts, and which was, there- 
fore, peculiarly impressive to the men of his 
own day. He was in the loftiest sense 
of the word a patriot. The expression 
‘“‘the Father of his Country” is perhaps com- 
monly used without any very clear appre- 
hension of its meaning, but it is evident that 
the emotions of a Washington in looking 
upon the future of the nation whose leader 
he has been, are not unlike those felt by a 
father in contemplating the future of his 
son. Mr. Lowell’s patriotism was imbued 
with a similar feeling. He loved his country; 
he rejoiced in her strength, in her great- 
ness, in her progress, and in her promise. 
But it was in her strength when rightly 
used, in her greatness and progress in spi- 
ritual as well as in material things, in her 
promise of noble and honorable attainment, 
that he rejoiced. The maxim, ‘‘My coun- 
try, right or wrong,” was not to him a pa- 
triotic maxim, but the appeal of the dema- 
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gogue to that contemptible travesty of pa- 
triotism, the chauvinism of the mob. 

Hence we find him at the time of the 
Mexican war—the time of that other maxim, 
‘‘My country, however bounded”—putting 
forth all his wonderful powers in opposition 
to the policy of our Government. We were 
playing the part of a bully towards Mexico, 
and that, too, not for the aggrandizement of 
the nation, but for that of the slave power. 
That it was the duty of a patriot to support 
his country in such enterprises was not 
a part of Mr. Lowell's creed, and 
the ‘‘ Biglow Papers,” with their unrivalled 
wealth of sarcasm and common sense, of 
caustic contempt and playful humor, of ap- 
peals to reason and to conscience, were pro- 
duced. It is a beautiful and honorable 
thing to die for one’s country in a good 
cause; but it is not less noble to with- 
stand her if the cause is bad. To do this is 
the part of the highest courage and of the 
purest patriotism. 

The civil war showed that Mr. Lowell 
could guide and stimulate true patriotism 
with words as lofty and strong and wise as 
those with which he had repressed the false. 
Had the secession of the Southern States 
been peaceable, it might not have been easy 
to determine the duty of a patriot. But the 
wanton attack upon the flag of the Union 
left no room for doubt, and the righteous- 
ness of the cause stirred the profoundest 
depths of Mr. Lowell’s heart and call- 
ed forth the noblest efforts of his 
genius. There was no falseness or im- 
purity in the notes of his song; it was always 
the spiritual, the ideal, that he exalted in 
patriotism. Hecried ‘‘ with clenched hands 
and passionate pain,” but it was Truth that 
he exalted, in strife and bloodshed and 
death, Truth that our brothers found 

Where all may hope to find, 
Not in the ashes of the burnt-out mind, 
But beautiful, with danger’s sweetness round her. 
Where faith made whole with deed 
Breathes its awakening breath 
Into the lifeless creed, 
They saw her, plumed and mailed, 


With sweet, stern face unveiled, 
And all-repaying eyes, look proud on them fn death. 


Thus he taught 


That death within @he sulphurous hostile lines, 
In the mere wreck of nobly pitched designs, 
Plucks heart’s-ease, and not rue. 


Thus he sang, in words addressed to a 
brother poet, 


of faith to things unseen, 
Of freedom's birthright given to us in trust; 
And words of doughty cheer he spoke between, 
Phat made all earthly fortune seem as dust, 
Matched with that duty, old as Time and new, 
Of being brave and true. 


And when it was all over, and the victory 
gloriously won, he expressed the mingled 
joy and sorrow of his countrymen, their 
chastened grief and grave exultation, in a 
triumphal hymn that was a very concentra- 
tion of patriotism : 


Bow down, dear Land, for thou hast found release! 
Thy God, in these distempered days, 
Hath taught thee the sure wisdom of His ways, 
And through thine enemies hath wrought thy peace 
Bow down in prayer and praise! 
No poorest in thy borders but may now 
Lift to the juster skies a man’s enfranchised brow. 
© Beautiful! my Country! ours once more! 
Smoothing thy gold of war-dishevelled hair 
O’er such sweet brows as never other wore, 


And letting thy set lips. 

Freed from wrath’'s pale eclipse, 
The rosy eiges of their smile lay bare, 
What words divine of lover or of poet 
Could tell our love and make thee know ft, 
Among the Nations bright beyond compare? 

What were our lives without thee? 

What all our lives to save thee? 

We reck not what we gave thee; 

We will not dare to doubt thee, 
But ask whatever else, and we will dare ' 


It would be but a half recognition of Mr. 
Lowell’s patriotism did we connect it only 
with our wars. There came a time when 
the leaders of the nation that had poured 
forth its blood so generously for an idea 
fell to doubting if it would keep its pro- 
mises to pay money, and when they were 
ready to drag the honor that had been so 
nobly exalted, through the mire of repudia 
tion. Then again Mr. Lowell’s voice rang 
out in scornful rebuke of this ignoble weak 
ness: 

Poured our young martyrs thelr high hearted blood 

That we might trample to congenial mud 

The soil with such a legacy sublimed ? 

And when his country once more turned 
from the path of dishonor, none of her chil 
dren rejoiced more in her virtue. It was 
not from any love for controversy or cap 
tious criticism that his heart was fed with 
wrath, and that he felt that he must twist 
his 
little gift af words 
Into 2 scourge of rough and knotted cords 


Unmusical, that whistle as they swing 
To leave on shameless backs their purple sting. 


He loved the pleasures of retreat, to dream 
‘in happy commune with the untainted 
brooks,” or by the fire that ‘‘ whispered its 
domestic joy,” where, ‘‘ walled with books,” 
he heard not ‘‘the world’s unmeaning noise.’ 
Nor must it be denied that he loved ** to sit, 
well-dined,” with those in other lands as 
well as this that were congenial. But the 
‘Puritan drop” would not be quiet in his 
veins when his country was threatened with 
disgrace, and he turned from no duty to 
wards her because it was distasteful to him- 
self. He could not love his country did he 
not loathe her shame ; 

For never land long lease of .mpire won 

Whose sons sate silent when base deeds were done. 

Once more Mr. Lowell was called upon to 
give proof of his patriotism, when the cor- 
rupt leaders of a degenerate party made the 
insolent claim that those who had acted 
with them for noble ends must follow them 
in their dirty struggle forthe gains of office. 
To break with associations that had a sa- 
credness far above that of ordinary party 
ties was a cruel requirement of duty; but 
the course of a patriot was clear, and Mr. 
Lowell did not falter. And as he had honor- 
ed his country at home, so he brought honor 
to her abroad, for he could go nowhere 
that men did not think better of a 
country that could produce such men. It 
seems now as if our loss were irreparable. 
As we listen to the tawdry rant of pension- 
seeking mercenaries, and asthe shadow of 
financial dishonor once more darkens our 
future, a feeling of despair comes over us 
at the dearth of counsels that are at once good 
and strong, at the loss of that ‘‘ wider and 
wiser humanity” that was so finely com- 





pounded with enthusiasm into patriotism. 


_ 


But such patriotism is not sterile, and he 
himself would have told us that in the time 
of our necd the providence of 
raise us up leaders. 
words— 


God would 
In his own uplifting 


Why make we moan 
For loss that doth enrich us yet 
With upward yearnings of recret 
Rieaker than unmossed atone 
Our lives were but for this fmmortal gaia 
Of unstilled longing and inspiring pain 
As thrills of long hushed tone 
Live tn the viol, so our m 
With keen vibrations from the touch 


Of noble natures gone 


ls grow ne 


fivine 


THE PREC 
IN RUSSIA 


AUTIONS AGAINST FAMINS 


IND INDIA 

Tuk two great countries of Asia that are 
governed to some extent in acconlance with 
European principles have both accepted a 
certain responsibility for the lives of their 
subjects. The 
never undertook to provide for their people 


during times of famine 


native dynasties of Indla 
Such visitations 
were accepted as the act of God and as be 
yond human control, Nor was any different 
view of their duty at first accepted by thefr 
English successors, It was net until IN3S that 
the East India Company made the attempt to 
deal with famine on a great scale, and this 
Another 
failure took place on the occasion of the 


t 
1868 


attempt was not very successful. 
famine in Orissa in lt was in conse 
quence of this failure that Lord Lawrence 
took the position that provision against guch 
catastrophes should be thenceforth a part of 
the regular duties of the Government of 
India, and in 1877-78 the suffering from 
famine was at least mitigated 
ernment aid, although in Madras and Bom 
bay this assistance was inadequate. 


by Gov 


Since 
then the problem has been more carefully 
studied, and it seems to be generally agreed 
that the regular cause of famine, the failure 
of the monsoon, may be foretold six months 
before it occurs, by ascertaining the amount 
of the snowfall in the Himalayas and Cen 
tral Asia. With this the Government need 
no longer be taken by surprise, and can take 
its measures with such deliberation as to 
render them effective. 

As to another difficulty in dealing with 
famine, the isolation of the affected districts, 
progress has also been made. In the famine 
of 1866, Orissa was, it was said, in the posi 
tion of a ship et sea without provisions. It 
was reached by no railway, its rivers were 
unbridged, and its seaboard was almost un- 
approachable during the monsoon. The sup- 
plies of rice that the Government had bought 
for the suffering inhabitants could not be con- 
veyed to them in time, and half a million of 
them are supposed to have perished from star- 
vation. Since that time the necessity 0° con- 
structing lines of railway as a safeguard 
against famine has been insisted upon as 
firmly as the necessity of protective lines for 
the military frontier. Much has been done in 
this direction, and much, too, in the con 
struction of irrigation-works, with the result 
of bringing the problem into more manage 
able shape, although it is by no means yet 
solved. A famine fund has been gradually 
accumulated, and a famine code adopted, 





by which every officer knows what duties 
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he is expected to discharge in these emer- 
gencies. This year the Government, by 
prompt action in establishing relief works 
and distributing food, has prevented the out- 
break of panic that in former years has been 
so disastrous by causing the drifting of 
population into congested masses, amceng 
which cholera and other epidemic diseases 
were sure to prevail. 

But in no way has the Government of 
India done more to justify its control than 
in resisting the demand of the native papers 
that the exportation of grain should be 
stopped. As the correspondent of the 7imes 
Says: 

**In Oriental countries the first demand of 
the people on the outbreak of a famine is to 
put a stop to the exportation of grain. Each 
native State struggles to keep its store of food 
for itself. Each district, each town and vil- 
lage down tothe pettiest hamlet, tries to retain 
its own hoard within its own boundary. An 
immediate dislocation of trade takes place, the 
natural distribution of the whole available food 
supply of the country is stopped, and when the 
distress waxes sore the granaries of the grain- 
merchants are broken open and plundered, or 
even burnt by the populace. The total food 
supply which, if equally distributed under the 
impulses of unrestricted trade, might have 
sufficed to keep the scarcity below the starva- 
tion point, ceases to be available for this pur- 
pose. ‘Traffic in grain becomes dangerous, 
sometimes illicit; and while parts of the 
country go on ccnsuming almost at their ordi- 
nary scale, in others prices leap at once to 
starvation rates, or food absolutely ceases to 
be procurable at any price whatsoever.” 


The outcry against exportation has this 
year,been intensified by the high price at- 
tained by wheat in the European markets, 
which led to the shipping of an increased 
quantity from India. With a view to allay- 
ing the alarm that these exports had cre- 
ated, the Government published a statement 
showing that they amounted probably to not 
more than one-half of one per cent. of the 
food-grain produced in British India, includ- 
ing Burmah, This statement further shows 
that wheat is not an article that enters into 
the diet of the poor in India, and that by 
exporting it other articles of greater impor- 
tance to their sustenance may be obtained in 
increased amounts. It is to be added that, 
secure from interference by Government, 
merchants may now make their arrange- 
ments to supply food in the places where 
they consider it will be most in demand, 
which they would not venture to do if they 
had to anticipate decrees that might result 
in their ruin. 

If we turn to Russia, the contrast is not a 
favorable one. The prohibition of the ex- 
port of rye can scarcely fail to do more 
harm indirectly than any enforced cheap- 
ness of that grain can do good. There are 
other measures, however, taken by the Gov- 
ernment, for an account of which we are in- 
debted to the Economiste Frangais, that are 
more beneficent. Legislation has long since 
been in effect looking towards the sup- 
ply of grain during a famine, both for 
the support of the population and for 
seed. This legislation contemplates the es- 
tablishment of magazines of grain, as well 
as the accumulation of money to be devoted 
to the purchase of grain. The former'policy 
is. preferred by the Government, and is ex- 
clusively adopted in certain regions. In 
villages, it is required to accumulate in 





a special repository for every male in 
habitant one chetvert (about six bushels) 
of rye or wheat, and one-half a chetvert of 
oatsor barley. Several villagesare allowed 
to unite in providing a common granary 
on these terms. When the accumulation is 
allowed to be in money, it must be sufficient 
to purchase the prescribed amount of grain. 
In this way every village becomes a mutual- 
assurance society against famine. 

Provision is also mude for special taxa- 
tion by provinces, to the extent of 0.48 ko- 
pecks for every male peasant, but this pro- 
vision is not of an obligatory character. In 
addition there is a special fund at the dispo- 
sal of the Minister of the Interior for the 
purchase of grain when the resources of the 
villages and provinces have been exhaust- 
ed. Advances made from this fund bear 
interest at 3 per cent. only after three 
years. In some regions, as Siberia and Arch- 
angel, the Imperial Government itself estab- 
lishes granaries. With a view to meeting the 
present emergency, the rates charged by the 
railways upon grain have been reduced by 
the Government, and the use of Government 
buildings for storage purposes has been per- 
mitted. It must be said that the reports from 
the governors of the provinces and the zem- 
stvos do not indicate a very alarming dearth. 
Deficient harvests are anticipated in the pro- 
vinces of the basin of the Volga, of the cen- 
tre, of the East, and of Little Russia; but of 
the seventeen provinces affected the deficien- 
cy is serious in only seven, and these are sur- 
rounded by more fortunate regions. Still, 
these reports were rendered some time since, 
and the situation may have become more 
grave. 





THE GERMAN GRAIN DUTIES. 


SECRETARY Rusk is by no means the only 
statesman who appreciates the benefits of 
protection to the farmer. His predecessor 
is none other than Bismarck. From 1865 to 
1879 Germany levied no duties on imported 
grain. In the latter year, however, the 
Chancellor, declaring that ‘‘a man cannot 
eat himself more than full,” maintained, 
upon the basis of statistics which he has 
never consented to publish, that the German 
farmer, if properly protected, could produce 
enough grain for home consumption. A 
duty of one mark ona hundred kilogrammes 
of wheat or rye, and one-half mark on a 
hundred kilogrammes of barley, corn, or buck- 
wheat, was settled upon as the proper degree 
of protection. Inspite of the duty, the impor- 
tation of each of these grains showed, from 
year to year, alarge and steady increase. 
On February 20, 1885, the existing duties 
were accordingly multiplied by three. For 
a short time the imports decreased, but, be- 
fore the middle of 1889, things settled back 
into their old way again; men were eating 
more than their fill, according to the Bis- 
marckian statistics, The German legisla- 
tors hit upon the same remedy whick has 
since made the name of the Hon, William 
McKinley, jr., under various orthographic 
disguises, famous in all civilized languages. 
The way to prevent Fritz from overeating 
himself was simple—put the price of food 
out of his reach. On December 21, 1889, all 





the grain duties were again raised, and the 
rates on wheat and rye were screwed up to 
five marks per hundred kilogrammes, or 
thirty-three cents per bushel. 

About the success of this policy from the 
point of view of the Imperial Treasury, there 
can be no doubt. In 1880 the grain duties 
yielded 14,450,000 marks, or 8.7 per cent. of 
the customs receipts; in 1889 they yielded 
98,740,000 marks, or 27.4 per cent. Nor 
can there be any doubt as to the burden 
these taxes laid upon some one. But, of 
course, the champions of the tariff insist that 
the duties are paid by the foreigner, who is 
anxious to get possession of the German 
market. Are they? The most natural com- 
parison for the wheat prices is between Lon- 
don and Berlin. Inthe years 1874-79, that 
is, while Germany had free trade in wheat, 
the average price in England was 2.6 cents 
per bushel higher than in Prussia. From 
1880 to 1885, the Prussian price was 5.6 
cents higher than the English. After the first 
advance in the duty, the Prussian price was 
in 1885.87, 15 cents; in 1888, 20.1 cents higher; 
after the second advance it was, in 1890, 30.2 
cents higher. Wheat was, to be sure, cheap- 
er in both countries in 1890 than in 1875-79; 
but in England the price had fallen 29.8 per 
cent., in Prussia but 6.9 per cent. For rye, 
the other chief bread grain, the fairest com- 
parison is offered by the markets of Austria, 
where, as in Germany, rye is of far greater 
relative importance than in England. Inthe 
years 1880-84 rye was 10.9 cents per bushel 
higher in Prussia than in Budapest, in 1890 
it was 30.6 cents higher. In Budapest the 
price had fallen 19.9 per cent., in Prussia it 
had risen 8.2 per cent. Evidently the Ger- 
man pays his own taxes. We are more for- 
tunate—the British pay ours. 


One effect of the grain duties has scarcely 
received the attention it deserves. Before 
they were imposed, Eastern Prussia exported 
its surplus grain by sea from Danzig and 
Stettin to Scandinavia and England, while 
the industrial districts of Westphalia and 
South Germany supplied their needs from 
Russia and Austria. But the relatively 
high domestic prices caused by the German 
tariff prevented London from buying in 
Stettin, just as effectually ‘hs the tariff itself 
prevented Munich from buying in Buda- 
pest, and the East Prussian producers were 
forced to send their surplus by rail to the 
West and South. One result was that while 
the railway tonnage in foreign trade rose 
between 1884 and 1889 but 7 per cent. (from 
1,151,000 to 1,282,000 tons), the tonnage in 
inland trade rose nearly 22 per cent. (from 
4,312,000 to 5,420,000 tons)—a fact which at 
once both accounts for the recent financial 
surplus of the Prussian State railways, and 
shows that the finance minister cannot 
reckon on the permanency of that income, 
A second result was, that while the price of 
wheat in Stettin kas sunk, since 1874-79, 
some 2.5 per cent., the price in Munich has 
risen more than 8 per cent.—a fact which 
shows that the railway surplus is due to 
needless hauling of freight which would 
naturally have gone elsewhere by water. 

But the German protectionist has more 
than one (short) string to his bow. Granted 
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that the German laborer pays more for 
black bread than the English laborer for 
white, still the German farmer has the bene- 
fit of protection. The complaints from the 
farms are, to be sure, as Joud as ever, but, 
savs the German protectionist, ‘‘ if it were 
not for the grain tariff they wou'd be louder 
still.” What would be is difficult to deter- 
mine, Let us turn our attention to what is. 
The number of hectares devoted to wheat, 
rye, oats, and barley in Germany has in- 
creased less than 1.2 per cent. under ten 
years of protection (from 13,508,000 hee- 
tares in 1878 to 13,688,000 hectares in 
Rent outside the cities bas fallen 
decidedly. When the tariff was imposed, 
the agricu’tural classes expected great re- 
sults, and promptly discounted their rosy 
future by bidding up the rents. Although 
they soon discovered their mistake, still they 
indulged themselves again, when the tariff 
was first raised (1885), in the same unfounded 
hopes. The relation of the new rents offer- 
ed for Prussian public lands in the seven 
eastern provimces, t. ¢, in the chief agri- 
cultural district, to the expiring rents of the 
same parcels was, to 100, in the year 1878 as 
138, in 1879 as 155.5, in 1882 as 105.9, in 
1885 as 122.9, in 1886 as 107.8, in 1887 as 
89.6, in 1888 as 82, in 1889 as 78.9. As 
might have been expected under such cir- 
cumstances, the indebtedness of farm-owners 
has increased and foreclosures have become 
frequent. 


1888). 


Such are the advantages to agriculture 
which, in Chancellor Caprivi’s opinion, war- 
rant the retention of a tax of 30 per cent. on 
bread. In his speech of June 1 he prophe- 
sied that Germany and Austria would have 
average crops, central and southern Russia 
a better harvest than had been hitherto ex- 
pected, India and America a large surplus. 
He, like his predecessor, had statistics which 
he did not make public, and these sta- 
tistics proved that there was no distress, or 
prospect of cistress,in Germany. The Gov- 
ernment accordingly declined to move the 
desired suspension of the grain duties, Sus- 
pension, however, is not what is needed, 
but repeal. Since the adjournment of the 
Reichstag it has become clear that Chan- 
cellor Caprivi’s private statistics must have 
contained some mistakes. The prices of 
grain and of bread have risen. A bushel 
of potatoes costs three times as much as it 
did a year ago. Germany has not an ave- 
rage harvest. Complaints have grown louder. 
The Socialists and the Freisinnige have al- 
Ways opposed the grain duties, but other 
classes are being aroused. Especially are 
manufacturers for the export trade alarmed 
at the prospect of wages as high, on ac- 
count of the bread prices, as are paid in 
England; for the individual superiority of 
the English workman is undisputed. The 
comic papers are full of cartoons directed 
against the grain duties. In the cities, the 
agitation for their repeal is undoubtedly 
popular, and has been powerfully reinforced 
by the imminent distress growing out of 
Russia’s prohibition of the export of rye. 
Russia is the principal source of German 
imports, having furnished last year 53 per 
cent. of the wheat and 81 per cent. of the rye. 
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OUR FEDERAL JUDICIAL ESTABLISH- 
MENT. —L 

THE Department of Justice has just issued a 
new Register (the ninth edition), corrected to 
January 1, 1891, From it may be gathered 
information about the Federal! Judiciary that 
is generally interesting, and of some especial 
value at this time, when there is about to be 
organized a new Court of Appeals in each of 
the nine judicial circuits into which the fomy- 
four States are grouped. The Circuit is not 
the unit of organization, as is sometimes er- 
roreously supposed, but the District. These 
circuits are not groups of States, each mak- 
ing, territorially or otherwise, a jurisdictional 
unit, but a merely convenient association of 
States which will, for the first time, when the 
new actof Congress goes into effect, have a 
territorial unity of jurisdiction ; but this only 
in respect of appeals from the several dis- 
tricts. As to all original cognizance, the unit 
of organization and jurisdiction remains, as 
before, the District, which is, perhaps, indis- 
pensable under the Constitution, There is 
still, and always must be, in each District a 
court of original cognizance baving no wider 
territorial expansion than the District itself, 
whether it includes the whole State or only 
a partof a State. It would, in this relation, 
be impossible to overleap the State lines in the 
construction of ‘* districts” or ‘circuits "— 
absolutely so as tosome branches of the Fede- 
ral judicial power, and practically so, per- 
haps, as to all. 

Now, quite absurdly, some may think, there 
are two such courts in each of these ‘ dis- 
tricts”; but it is probable, since the ice has 
been once broken and the fixity of organiza- 
tion which has so long resisted all efforts for 
reform has been somewhat disturbed by the 
new act, that this absurdity will, at no distant 
date, be corrected by a consolidation of the 
two unnecessary courts (the Circuit and Dis- 
trict courts) into one; this one court of origi- 
nal cognizance to be held by a single judge 
whose judgment shal! be, in all things, review- 
able on appeal in the new Court of Appeals, in 
place of the present two courts, either of 
which may be held by any one of four judges 
sitting in one or the other, and one of which, 
it may happen, by any two of these four 
juiges—all reviewable, according to circum- 
stances, in one or another of two courts of ap 
peal, This duality of courts, with its inter- 
mixture of judges of varying rank and some- 
times ill-considered and unimportant differ- 
ences of judicial power, is a strange out- 
growth, historically interesting, but teo com- 
plex for treatment here Not more than one 
in a hundred of our lawyers, even, compre- 
Lends the exact technica! relation of these 
courts, and the judges who may hold them, to 
each other; and the new act complicates their 
relation to the ordinary understanding. 

There are sixty-seven of these integral dis- 
tricts in the forty-four States, very unevenly 
distributed, as can be seen by looking over the 
new Register. Four States (Alabama, New 
York, Tennessee, and Texas) have three each; 
fifteen States (Arkansas, California, Florida, 
Georgia, Illinois, lowa, Louisiana, Michigan, 
Mississippi, Missouri, North Carolina, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, and Wisconsin) have 
two each; all the others have one each, there 
being twenty-five of these. Taken by popuia- 
tion, the distribution of these units of judicial 
organization would seem to be quite arbitrary 
and without ang system at all, unlike the more 
evenly distributed representation in Congress; 
tut if we consider the States as necessary units 
of political territory, the distribution appears 
more reascnable, though it will still be found 












that the apportionment of distr 

any system or much symmetry of ¢ 
Massachusetts, with over twoand a quarter» 
lions of population, 
Alabama, with a little more than one and one 
ha'f millions, bas three. Indiana, with over 


two millions, and Kentucky, with nearly two 


has onlg one district, while 


millions, have only one district each wi 
Texas, with over two millions, and Tennessee, 
with nearly two millions, have three districts 
each, 


Kansas, Minnesota, New Jersey, Ne 


braska, Maryland, and South Carolina all get 
along with one district for mete than a n 
lion of population each, but Arkansas, Cal: 
fornia, Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, 
Virginia, and Wisconsin, with a substantially 
equal population, must have two each, and 
Florida, with lew than half a million, must 
also have two districts; and vet Georgia at 
lowa, with about two millions ea Michigan 
and Missour, with over two m 
liiinois and Obie, with neariy four m 
each, and Pennsylvania, with over five 
lions, have only two districts eac! lhe scan 
tily peopled States, like Colorad Delaware 
Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New tlamp.? 
North Dakota, Oregon, BK je Island, S 
Dakota, Vermont, Washingt 
could not have less than one each, alt! 
each of them is far below the averay f 
lation for the districts as bow cons 

This great irregularity of distribution 
judicial districts shows how tlhe sul ject would 
fare if Congress were left so to distribu'e our 
representation in Congress, instead of bye 
bound by the rule of equality pr ibed hy 
the Censtitution; and itn 
ing whether a similar Constitut al require 
ment of equality wou'd not have been 
in the one case as the other 





territorial conformation 
may, In some Measure, ace nt or the in- 
equality. Again, although there are sixty 
seven districts, there are only f 

judges, because in Alabama 
each, there are three 
judges, and in Mussissippi there are two die 


districts, but only two 
tricts and only one judge. 

There is much incongruity in the times and 
places of holding the two courts in each Dis- 
trict, and more in the matter of distributing 
the jurisdictic n between these piaces, In some 
districts the structural entity of the District 
remains unaffected in fact, as it always is in 
technical law, and the business is distributed 
among the places of holding court sometimes 





by one method and sometimes by another; but 
in others the Distriet is subdivided territoriak 
ly into divisions, and the demarcation of the 
jurisdiction is as rigid as if there were sepa- 
rate districts. Yet there isa want of uni‘pr- 
mity here, even in the same State. In Dela- 
ware, Idaho, Maryland, Massachuset!s, Mon- 
tana, Nevada, New Jersey, Oregon, and Wyo- 
ming both courts are held at only one place 
for the entire State, but in Texas it takes ele- 
ven places to accommodate them. Some of the 
most insignificant districts—insignificant as to 
size and business—have the most places for 
holding the courts, The good nature of Con- 
gress, coupled with a mutual exchange of bene- 
fits, well understocd if not ecnfessed, permits 
this multiplication of places for bolding courts; 
indeed, to a Jarge extent, it is mainly used 
as a lever with which to yjrize out of the 
Treasury an appropriation for a _ public 
building. It is rarely in the interest of 
the public service, as any one may see 
who compares the districts in population, im- 
portance of trade and commerce, accumulated 
wealth, and amount of litigation done in each. 
Localities like New York, Chicago, and proba- 
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bly a very few other cities need more judges 
than they have, but other localities are sup- 
plied with far more judges and courts than 
are needed, The to’al force is out of all pro- 
portion, apparently, to the total needs, but is 
so unevenly and incongruously distributed as 
to districts and judges that the service is seem- 
ingly inadequate. Take the six newest States, 
with a population in the aggregate of only 
1,038,000, and they have six judges, Such 
States as Oregon, Colorado, and Nevada might 
be added here, and if we contrast their popu- 
lation and business importance with that of 
the central States,the superabundance of their 
aggregate judicial force becomes apparent; 
and yet each has two courts, and, altogether, 
twelve judges, counting the Supreme and Cir- 
cuit judges, Territorial expanse is an impor- 
tant factor, no doubt, but in the day of rail- 
roads and telegraphs it is not the sole nor the 
most important consideration, by any means, 
in determining the distribution of the judicial 
force in a system like ours, 

This same unevenness of distribution—the 
having many judges where few are needed and 
few judges where more are needed—is just as 
apparent when we consider such States as 
Delaware, Florida, Maine, New Hampshire, 
Rhode Island, Vermont, and perhaps others, 
and contrast them with the great States of 
large population, wealth, and law business. 
Distribution by population is not a perfect 
test, but it affords a sufficient test to show the 
waste of force and energy in the judicial de- 
partment of our system, State and Federal. 
There can be no doubt that if the actual work 
done in each district could be readily com- 
tared, the disparity in distribution would be 
just as giaring. The judicial forces of the United 
States, State and Federal, are so enormous in 
the aggregation that it is a matter of amaze- 
ment that the work is so far behind, and the 
dockets, almost everywhere, delayed If the 
productive energy of the force at work could 
be concentrated, and comparatively idle judges 
put to work, the assertion might be ventured 
that one-half or less than the number of judges 
now employed would suffice, Territorial ex- 
pansiveness and local requirements cannot 
excuse all of this waste, and much of it must 
be credited to the greed of the politicians, 
who multiply these desirable offices, as they 
do others, in a civil-service system where of- 
fice holding seems to be the chief end of man— 
so far as he is a public man—and the main re- 
liance of statesmen as appliances of cohesion 
in party organization and work. 


This waste of judicial force is nowhere more 
profuse than in the Federal establishment, and 
more particularly appears when it is further 
considered in connection with the distribution 
of the jurisdiction over subjects of litigation, 
as it has been made between the Circuit and 
District courts, and now also as between the 
Supreme Court and the Court of Appeals by 
the recent act of Congress. One has only to ob- 
serve what meagre jurisdiction has been left 
exclusively and distinctively to the District 
courts to see that, as regards thut jurisdiction, 
there is scarcely any need for them or any of 
their judges, and then to reflect that about 
four-fifths of all the judges are District judges 
and that, in most of the districts, cases under 
this exclusive jurisdiction cannot arise and are 
almost unknown, to see how this waste bas 
been carried on, almost unconsciously, since 
but little attention has been given to it. 

Whenever Congress shall spare the time for 
really beneficial and intelligent reforms, and 
we can have other than those hasty and ill- 
digested acts of legislation which bear ‘‘ the 
fatal date of March 3,” as one of the judges, 





at one time himself a Congressman, has styled 
it, we may hope for a more suitable organiza- 
tion of the courts, in accordance with the 
work to be done, even though we be compelled 
to depart from the antiquated and long since 
obsolete models of two centuries age. This 
dispersion instead of concentration cf ener- 
gy exhibits itself in other respects also, as 
where the Supreme judges are required to 
visit the districts and work in the Circuit 
courts and the new Court of Appeals, which 
may be called the Jurisdiction of Visitation. 
Necessarily this visitorial jurisdiction, in its 
actual exercise, and the similar visits of the 
Circuit judges, must beconfined to the pleasant 
places, and the outlying and remote districts 
can have none of the supposed benefits that 
belong to them. Much might be said of this 
process of diffusion and scattering of work, as 
it affects the practice of the courts and de- 
moralizes it injuriously to bench and bar in 
some very important particulars; but it is 
enough now barely to mention it as a vice 
fundamental to all the legislation of Congress 
in reference to the Federal courts, 

The Register of the Department of Justice, 
unlike the Congressional Directory, does not 
give biographical information concerning the 
judges, which is a defect of the publication. 
They are the only permanent officials known 
to our system of government, and, while never 
conspicuous in politics, they are influential 
actors in the business of government, about 
whom the public would like to know some- 
thing mo:e than we have here; and there is no 
reason why future editions of the Register 
should not contain a skeleton of useful and 
convenient biographical facts as to each judge. 
The place of residence, date of commission, 
and place of birth are given, however, and 
from these meagre facts considerable interest- 
ing information may be gleaned. 

In all there are eighty-three judges exer- 
cising the Federal jurisdiction in divers places, 
and the nine new Circuit judges will make the 
number ninety-two, Every one of these is com- 
petent to sit in the Circuit courts and in the 
new Courts of Appeal, and any one of them, 
under certain circumstances, might sit in a 
District court. Under the powers given the 
Chief Justice and the Circuit judges to desig- 
nate judges for outside service, in emergen- 
cies, any one of the sixty-four District judges 
may exercise Circuit and District court juris- 
diction any where within each Circuit or within 
the United States, and the Supreme judges 
may be by that court assigned to circuits at 
will; but the Circuit judges are not assignable 
outside of their circuits, which is an incongru- 
ity in legislation full of such oddities, 

Of the nine Supreme judges, only three 
exercise their Circuit jurisdiction in circuits 
including the place of their birtb, viz, Gray, 
Blatchford, and Lamar; but of the ten Circuit 
judges seven have their native heath within 
their judicial power, viz., Colt, Wallace, La- 
combe, Acheson, Bond, Jackson, and Gre- 
sham; and three, Pardee, Caldwell, and Saw- 
yer, do not, Of the District judges, sixty-four 
in number, only twenty-five were born within 
their districts. Eleven were born in New 
York, five in Ohio and Virginia, eacb; four in 
Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, and Tennessee, 
each; twoin Maryland, North Carolina, Ver- 
mont, New Hampshire, Mississippi, Kentucky, 
Georgia, Maine, and Delaware, each; one in 
Connecticut, Illinois, Texas, Rhode Island, 
South Carolina, Alabama, Missouri, New Jer- 
sey, Wisconsin, Iowa, Indiana, and Michigan, 
each; and one is foreign-born. Louisiana, 
Arkansas, Florida, California, Minnesota, Ore- 
gon, Kansas, West Virginia, Nevada, Nebraska, 





Colorado, North Dakota, Montana, Washington, 
Idaho,and W yoming have none of them any rep- 
resentative by birth upon the Federal bench. 
Of the States admitted intothe Union within 
the last fifty years, only Texas has a native 
judge, if that be not a mistake in the record; 
of all that were admitted within the century 
since new States were first admitted, only 
Alabama, Kentucky, Maine, Michigan, Mis- 
souri, Ohio, Tennessee, and Texas have a judge 
born within his jurisdiction. But all this ap- 
plies to the bare fact of birth, which, in this 
connection, may be quite in the nature of an 
accident, as in the case of Mr. Justice Brewer, 
who is put down as having been born in Asia 
Minor, and yet is not, in any sense, an Arab or 
a Turk; or Mr, District Judge Bruce of Ala- 
bama, who, born in Scotland, was bred in 
Iowa. 


MARBOT IN PORTUGAL. 
Paris, August 6, 1891. 

WE left Marbot starting for Spain. He hada 
presentiment that the next campaign would be 
a very hard one, As soon as he had crossed 
the Bidassoa he felt that all security was gone; 
he was a bearer of despatches, and was escort- 
ed by gendarmes; he found on his way the 
corpse of au officer who was a bearer of de- 
spatches from King Joseph to the Emperor— 
the famous Mina was in the neighborhood. He 
arrived safely, however, at Miranda on the 
Ebro; but in the plains of Old Castile he was 
attacked by guerrillas, whom he repulsed suc- 
cessfully. 

He found Junot at Valladolid, in the old pa- 
lace built by Charles V. Junot kept a sort of 
court with his wife, the Duchess of Abrantes. 
Some difficulties arose from the fact that Ju- 
not offered a part of the palace to Ma:séna, 
ignoring the fact that Masséna always travel- 
led, even in war times, with a Mme. X. Mar- 
bot does not give her name. ‘* Masséna,” he 
says, ‘‘of asombre and misanthropic charac- 
ter, living alone by preference in his own 
room, away from his staff, needed for distrac- 
tion from bis gloomy thoughts the conversa- 
tion of a lively and clever person. Mme. X. 
suited him perfectly, as she was a talented 
woman, gocd and amiable.” But it was im- 
possible that the Duchess of Abrantes, is- 
sued from the Comnenus family, a very 
proud person, should live under the same 
roof with this Mme. X. Marbot had hardly 
bad time to explain the situation to Junot 
when Masséna arrived. He entered the palace 
hand in hand with Mme, X Junot arrived 
with the Duchess, kissed Mme. X.’s hand, and 
presented her to his wife. These littie incidents 
seem trifling; they had great consequences, 
The Marshal never forgave Junot for not 
having given him the whole of the palace. 
Junot took sides wi h Marshal Ney and Gen. 
Reynier, who commanded two other corps in 
Portugal. These dissensions contributed much 
to the bad result of the campaigns of 1810 and 
1811, which Lad an immense influence on the 
destinies of the French Empire. 

The English had undertaken to defend Por- 
tugal, and this gave much importance to the 
fortress on the frontier, Ciudad Rodrigo. 
Masséna besieged it, and it was taken by 
storm. Marbot fell ill during this siege; a 
high fever had seized him; he became delirious 
and was very near dying. The fortress of 
Almeida was blown up by the explosion of a 
powder magazine; Marbot became convales- 
cent, and his strength was reé&stablished at the 
fort of Concepcion. While Marshal Ney kept 
down the Asturias and Leon, Marshal Soult 
was preparing to invade Portugal. He occu- 
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pied Chaves and Braga, and laid siege to Opor- 
to. Marbot thinks that 10,000 Portuguese were 
killed at the storming of Oporto. Soult bad 
now a good base of operations. The Portu- 
guese could not forgive their Prince Regent, 
chief of the House of Braganza, for baving 
fled and transported the seat of Government 
to America. Unwilling that Portugal! should 
become a dependency of brazil or Spain, some 
of them proposed to Marshal Soult to place 
himself et their head and to form an independ- 
ent government, 


** Soult did not discourage their project; he 
appointed functionaries, be raised a Portuguese 
legion of 5,000 men, and behaved with so much 
tact that in less than fifteen days the cities of 
Oporto and Braga, as well as those of all the 
provinces conquered by him, sent him ad 
dresses signed by more than thirty thousand 
individuals belonging to the nobility, the cler- 
gy, and the third estate, expressing their adhe- 
sion to the new order of things. The Duke of 
Rovigo, in the memoirs which he published 
during the Restoration, asserts that Soult re- 
jected these proposals; however, a great num- 
ber of the French officers who were then at 
Oporto, particularly Gens, Delaborde, Mermet, 
Thomiéres, Merle, Loison, and Foy, have as- 
sured me that at certain receptions the Portu- 
gue-e gave to Soult the tities of King and Ma- 


jesty, which he accepted with much dignity.” 

Napoleon, it seems, was always silent on this 
subject, even at Saint Helena; he could not 
much have wondered if Soult had thought 
of making himself king. But circumstances 
soon gave another turn to the preoccupations of 
Soult. The troops of Sir Arthur Wellesley 
and of Lord Beresford were approaching; 
they crossed the Douro and took Uporto by 
surprise. Soult was obliged to effect bis re- 
treat Ly the mountains, and thus ended the 
second invasion of Portugal by the French. 
Soult lo: t 6,000 of the best soldiers of France; he 
had fifty-eight pieces of artillery, but he could 
bring only one to the other side of the moun- 
tains. He showed much firmness during his re- 
treat, and conducted his troops to Zamora, 
after having in vain tried to persuade Ney to 
unite with him and make a new invasion of 
Portugal. 

Towards the end of 1809, all the French 
corps in Spain, while they were under the 
nominal command of King Jo:eph, were 
actually directed by Marshal Soult, who was 
Major-General, Marbot was with Masséna 
when he entered Portugal. ‘*The whole army 
knew that Masséna had brought Mme X. 
with him; but this lady, who had quietly 
crossed Spain in a carriage and had remained 
at Salamanca during the sieges of Rodrigo 
and Almeida, wished to follow Masséna on 
horseback when he came to a country im- 
practicable for carriages.” Masséna forced 
her company on his lieutenants, One day, 
** Masséna said loudly to Ney: ‘ My dear Mar- 
shal, pray give your hand to Madame.’ Mar- 
shal Ney turned pale, and was on the point of 
bursting out. . . . He contained himself, 
however, and, with the tips of his fingers, 
conducied Mme, X. to the table, where, by 
Masséna’s directions, she placed herself on bis 
right. But, during the whole repast, Marshal 
Ney never spoke to her, and conversed with 
Montbrun, bis neighbor on the left. Mme. 
X., who understood how false her situation 
was, was seized with a violent nervous attack 
and fainted away.” From that day there was 
great coldness between Masséna and not only 
Ney, but Reynier, Montbrun, and Junot, with 
a most unfortunate effect on the military ope 
rations, 

A campaign undertaken at such a distance 
from France, in a country unknown to the 
French, where all communications were dif- 
ficult, cou'd not end well. Marbot is very 
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severe on Masséna, blaming his inactivity 
and his indecision. He describes with many 
details the battle in the Sierra de Alcoba, one 
of the greatest disasters which a French 
army ever had to suffer—the battle of Kusaco. 
Though he much admires Wellington, he cri- 
ticises him on some points. Masséoa, having 
crossed the Alcoba Mountains, arrived on the 
plains and marched on Coimbra. The large 
population of this town, kept in complete se- 
curity by the aasurances of the English, re- 
ceived an order to leave. It was an awful 
spectacle. The army of Wellington, embar 
rassed by thousands of runaways—men, wo 
mep, monks, nuns, soldiers—had to retire in 
great disorder on Pombal. The occasion was 
fine for Masséna, but he did not 
and lost much time, and Wellington entered 
his famous lines of ‘Torres Vedras, which 
formed round Lisbon an immense curve, 
twenty leagues long. Marbot is of opinion 
that the lines could have been forced directly ; 
fifteen days afterwards they had been mack 
impregnable, 


selze 


Mas: éna, unable to force the English lines, 
retired on the 13th of November from the bat 
ren hills where his army could no lorger sub 
sist. He fixed his headquarters at Torres No 
vas, The English pursued him with some hesi 
tation, and Wellington established his head- 
quarters at Cartaxo, near Santarem; the two 
armies, separated by the Rio Maior, remained 
facing each other from November, 1810, til! 
March, IS11. During all this time the English 
received provisions by the Tagus; as for the 
Frerch Army, it is almost incomprehensible 
how it lived. Each regiment had to organize 
the maraude on a large scale, and our soldiers 
were soon reduced to lea ling the life of the row? 
ters and malandrins of the Middle Aves, A ser- 
geant, in desperation, took a hundred soldiers 
and established himself in a convent, where 
he lived by piunder. He had himself called 
Marshal Chaudron; Mas:éna ordered him to tx 
shot, with the few deserters who were with 
him. The retreat of the French Army began 
on the 6th of March} the movements bad been 
kept so secret and were executed with so much 
order that the English were only aware the 
day after that the French were retreating 
Wellington followed them with caution. Ney 
was with the rear guard, and fought valiantiy, 
asusual. Masséna conducted his retreat with 
much ability, and such a retreat is one of the 
most difficult operations of war. He never 
lost sight, however, of Mme XN, 
exposed to real dangers. 
ried in the arms of some grenadiers. Mas doa 
himself said : ‘‘ What a mistake I made in tak- 
ing a woman with me to war." 


and she was 


Sbe was finally car- 


Marbot was wounded, on the retreat, in a 
single combat which he bad with a young 
Englishman, ‘‘ Attendez, Monsieur le Fran- 
Gais, je veux faire un peu bataille avec vous ” 
Marbot, who was carrying an order, did not 
stop at first, but the young Enaglishman told 
him that he saw by his uniform that he was 
attached toa Marshal of France, aud tbat he 
would have it published in the London papers 
that his mere presence had put to flight a 
cowardly aide decamp of Mas:éna or of Ney. 
Marbot, becoming angry, drew his sword, 
when two English hussars came to cut off his 
retreat. He flew atthe Englishman and forcei 
his sword through his neck. The two hussars 
fellon him; he killed one, the other fled; he 
bimself bad been wounded in the side, and had 
lost much blood by the time he rejoined Ma: 
séna ard told his tale Marbot always pre- 
served bis shako and his cartridge-box, which 
the two bussars badcovered with sabre-cuts. 














lt would be difficult to give an account of the 
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Ma~cnoa'’s army 


complicated movements of 


when it bad to leave Portuga! definitively. The 
French had entered the kingdom with 60,000 
men; 10,000 were missing when they returned 
to Spain. The generals were divided, and 
quarrelled with each other, as is always the 
case when an army ceases to be victorious 
The orders came from Paris, but when they 
arrived, they were no longer in harmony with 
the situation The battle of Fuentes de Opore 
gave Mas:¢na an opportunity for making a 
fine military movement, but it was lost by the 
fault of 
Mas:éna could not save Almeida, which was 


Bessiéres, who remaine!l inactive 


besieged by the English, bat he found means 
of entering into communication with the garri 
sonand of aiding itsescape, as Well as of destroy. 


ing the fortifications Gen. Brdéntier, who was 


inthe town, made bis retreat, and al i ex 
plosion informed Mas s that Aimeida had 
ceased to exist as a fortified post. Mas ena 


the Roylish did 
alterwarmis dnd the 


retreated on Ciudad Redrig 
not follow him Only 


French know that Wellingtor, exasperatel 


with Gen. Campbell, whom he accused of not 
having prevented the eseape of the Frene! 
garrison at Almeida, had ordered him to be 


court-martialled, and tbat Campbell had 
blown out bis brains Masecna, at this very 


moment, was replaced in command by Mar 





shal Marmont Napoleon was discontented 
with Maweéna, and recalled him to Paria 

Here ends the second v of Marbotw's 
memoirs, The close is, perhaps, a little more 
dry than the res? o! » work. Marbot is so 
anxious to depreciate Mas s that he enters 
info more minute military etails, but there 


details are very interesting, and give us, better 


than many ther books, the true coler and 





character of the Penin 


Correspondence. 


THE LOWELL FAMILY. 

To tae Epvrror or Tre Nation: 
Sin: Two statements in the first paragraph 

of the article in the last number of the Nation 


giving an account of James Russell Lowel.'s 


career call for correction, The pcet’s grand 
father, the Hon. John Lowell, is spoken of as 
having ‘‘permanent fame as author of that 
clause in the Massachusetts Constitution which 


abolisbed slavery.” 


The clause referred to oc- 
curs in the first article in the Declaration of 
Rights prefixed to the Constitution of 1780), 
and the honor of its authorship probably be 
ongs to John Adams, The Rev. Charles 
Lowell fully believed that his father, Judge 


Lowell, was the author. He writes in IS: 


“You will find, by referring to the Proceed- 
ings of the Convention for framing the Consti- 
tution of our State, and to Eliot's New Eng 
land Biographical Dictionary, that he (Judge 
Lowell] was a member of the Convention and 
of the Committee for drafting the plan, ete., 
and that he suggested and urged on the Com- 
mittee the introduction of the clause, taken 
from the Declaration of Independence a little 
varied, which virtually put an end to slavery 
bere.” 

Unfortunately for Judge Lowell’s claims, an 
examination of the authorities cited by his 
son fails to sustain his belief that the Judge 
“suggested and urged on the Committee the 
introduction of the clause.” On the other 
hand, the evidence in favor of John Adams is 
positive and is found in his own words. We 
know that the Convention chose a committee 
of thirty to frame a Constitution and Declara 
tion of Rights, and that the committee of 
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thirty appointed a sub-committee of three to 
pre;are adraft. James Bowdoin, John Adams, 
and Samuel Adams were the sub-committee, 
At the request of Bowdoin and Samuel Adams, 
the draft was prepared in writing by John 
Adams, In a letter written to Judge W. D. 
Williamson, dated February 25, 1512, John 
Adams says: ‘‘The Declaration of Rights 
was drawn by me, who was appointed alone 
by the Grand Committee tu draw it up, The 
article respecting religion, as I said before, 
was the only article which { omitted to draw.” 
The late Charles Deane, LL D., discussed this 
question of authorship in a paper published in 
the Proceedings of the Massachusetts Histori- 
cal Society, vol. xiii., and maintained that the 
evidence was strongly in favor of Adams. 
James Russe!] Lowell’s pedigree as given in the 
Nation is incorrect. We read: 


“The father of the Rev. John Lowell was 
Perciva! Lowell, a merchant, who came from 
Bristol, England, in 1639, and settled in New- 
bury, Mass, James Russell Lowell was thus 
of the fifth generation from one of the found- 
ers of New England.” 


He was of the eighth generation, counting 
Percival Lowell as the first. Three genera- 
tions are omitted from the line of his ancestors 
in this country. The Rev. John Lowell was 
the son, not of Percival, but of Ebenezer 
Lowell of Boston, shoemaker, and grandson of 
John Lowell of Boston, a cooper. ‘The last- 
named John of Boston was the son of Jobn 
Lowell of Newbury, and grandson of Percival 
Lowell, above mentioned, who came from 
Bristol to Newbury in 1689. 

Yours very truly, 

BROOKLINE, Mass,, August 14, 1891. 


F. L Gay. 





McKINLEY AS A PROPHET. 


To THs Epitor oF THE NATION: 


Sir: In the review in your current number 
of Mr. McKinley’s speech at Lakeside a few 
days ago, you quote him as follows : 


‘* Mark my words: inside of four years you 
will get cheaper tin than you ever got betore, 
and it will be American tin, made in American 
mills, from American raw material, by Ameri- 
can workingmen, for the American people.” 


In a speech delivered in this city but a little 
less than a year ago, he used the following 
language : 


“While I was speaking [namely, in the 
House when he reported his bill], Mr. Nied- 
ringhaus of Missouri sent a note to me bya 
page, and said: ‘ You can put it stronger than 
that. Last week, in our factory, we made tin 
plate, having the faith that your bill would be- 
come a law.’ They have already organized 
companies in Baltimore, in Toledo, in Chica- 
go, and in Pittsburgh to manufacture tin plate 
for the yeople of this country. And they will 
do it, mark my words, If you don’t remember 
asingle other statement that I make here to. 
night, remember this—that inside of two years 
tin plate will be cheaper in this country than 
it is to-day. And it will be American tin 
plate, made in American mills, out of Ameri- 
ean iron and American steel, and wrought by 
tbe skilled hand of American workmen,” 


The same Mr. Niedringhaus is now giving 
out that he intends to import the skilled labor 
to make his Republican tin-banquet ware. 
Perhaps that is why Mr. McKinley does not 
now couple Mr. N.’s name with his statement 
that ‘* American workingmen ” would shortly 
make tin plate, And it may be that is why 
his eloquent phrase, ‘‘ wrought by the skilled 
hand of American labcr,” bas shrunk to plain 
‘* American workingmen” in his latest deliv- 
erance, 

Did he tell his Ohio audience what had be- 





The Nation. 


come of the companies referred to in his Michi- 
gan speeches last fall? And why does he now 
postpone the happy time three years longer ? 
Possibly he would deny that he does, He now 
says ‘‘ inside of four years,” and it is certainly 
true that one year is ‘‘ inside” of four years ! 
Doubtless this explanation would be satisfac- 
tory to all orthodox Protectionists, Or it may 
be that he now thinks that inasmuch as he and 
his friends were ‘‘snowed under” when he 
made the limit two years, if he makes it four 
the result will be more favorable. H. 


GRAND Rapips, MicuH., August 14, 1891. 





THREE NON-USURERS FROM RUSSIA. 


To THE Eprtor oF THE NATION: 

Sir: I have lately come across three Jews 
from Russia who were quite free of the taint 
of usury or exploitation of the peasants, Mr. 
B., from the Ukraine, to steer clear of these 
vices, studied chemistry, and became technical 
manager of a sugar-retinery. About three 
years ago it burned down, and was, for some 
reason, rebuilt in another village. Under a 
recent ‘‘ law,” forbidding Jews to live in vil- 
lages of which they were not residents at the 
time, he had to give up bis place. He came to 
this country, and, finding no immediate em- 
ployment in his own )ine, studied law at New 
York, where he took first honors at the Uni- 
versity Law School, 

Mr. B., of Kovno, also unwilling to live by 
usances, resolved to become a physician, and 
to that end attended the gymnasium of his 
city for five years. Then he and fifteen other 
Jewish boys were expelled for not boarding at 
the hall, under some old forgotten regulation 
requiring them to doso. Hethen gota place 
as clerk in the city post-office, which he kept 
for a good while, till the Postmaster-General 
ordered his dismissal simply for being a Jew. 
He then went to Ziirich and to Paris, where 
he studied medicine for a couple of years, sup- 
porting himself meanwhile by journalistic 
work, Finding, on a trip to his home, that he 
would probably be forced into the army, 
though exempt by law as an only son (in Rus- 
sia lawsin favor of the Jews are ignored), he 
shook the dust from his feet and came to this 
country, where he now supports himself by 
teaching. 

A plain trader, E., from the ‘* Vistula coun- 
try,” was also so averse to usury that he in- 
vested all his earnings in a house and lot. To 
rid the Holy Empire of his hurtful presence, 
he came to this country, and, having estab- 
lished a humble business, wrote back to his 
wife to sell the house and join him, and tried 
to send her a power of attorney for that rur- 
pose, But when hesent it to Washington to 
have it ‘‘ legalized” by the Russian Legation, 
he found that the Russian ministers and con- 
suls were forbidden to legalize any instru- 
ments looking to transfers of land in any of 
the provinces formed out of the oid Republic 
of Poland. If he wants to sell his house, let 
him go back tothe sacred soil, with all the 
risks which such a visit implies. 

Now, all these wrongs onthe part of the 
Czar’s Government, unutterably mean as they 
are in the eye of every just man, may pale in- 
to insignificanee when we recollect that the 
same Government allows noble-minded, high- 
bred women to be flogged to death; but they 
remain not the less mean aud destestable, 
Queen Victoria has one subject—let us hcpe 
only one—who has words of excuse, nay, of 
justification, for that Government, 

Yours again, 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., August 15, 1891. 


L. N. D. 
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ADELBERT COLLEGE Vs, CO-EDUCA- 
TION. 


To tHE Epitor oF THE NATION: 


Sir: Will you permit me to call attention to 
the conclusion drawn in the Nation of August 
6 from the last report of the Cleveland College 
for Women? Itis a natural inference that a 
total enrolment of 132 in three years shows 
a reaction against the co-educational prac- 
tice of the West—if it can be assumed that 
when a young woman chooses a college 
the only factor involved in the question 
of choice is that of co-education. But young 
women select a college for the same rea- 
sons as do young men, The large enrol- 
ment at the Cleveland College for Women 
may with equal fairness be assumed to show a 
decided preference for education in a large 
city tu education in a small town like Oberlin, 
Ann Arbor, or Ithaca; for a small college 
rather than a large university ; foran endowed 
institution rather than one maintained at the 
expense of the State; for a college distinctively 
Christian but undenominational rather than 
one sectarian or purely secular; for a college 
having a dormitory system rather than one 
without. Asa matter of fact, it shows that 
a large number of young women are en- 
abled, through the existence of this insti- 
tution, to take a college course who would 
not otherwise do so, The last catalogue 
shows an attendance of fifty-eight; fifty- 
four reside in Cleveland, three in Ohio much 
nearer Cleveland than Oberlin, Ann Ar- 
bor, or Ithaca, and one address is given at 
Washington, D. C., where the competition of 
Vassar, Wellesley, and Smitb is stronger than 
that of Oberlin, Michigan, or Cornell. A new 
college means not necessarily competition with 
older institutions establisbed on a different 
basis, but rather enlarged opportunities for 
those in its immediate vicinity. This has been 
true of Barnard College, the University of 
Cincinnati, and other local colleges. The 
question was recently asked of the women at- 
tending a local institution, how many of them 
would have taken a college course elsewhere, 
and but five per cent, answered in the affirma- 
tive. 

It must be shown that the number of women 
in attendance at Oberlin, Michigan, or Cor- 
nell is decreasing either relatively or abso- 
lutely before the conclusion can reasonably be 
drawn that the establishment of a separate 
college for women means a reaction against 
co-education. There are many persons who 
honestly prefer for themselves the system of 
co-education, while recognizing fully its limi- 
tations; is there more involved in the prefer- 
ence than when others prefer a dormitory 
system, or State education, or colleges inrural 
districts, or universities in cities, or sectarian 
institutions? That impression is sometimes 
conveyed when the friends of separate educa- 
tion for women announce the decline cf co- 
education.—Respectfully, M. 

HOLLAND PATENT, N. Y., August 15, 1891, 





MARTHA WASHINGTON’S FATHER, 


To THE Epitror oF THE NaTION: 


Sir: The Rev. W. M. Clark, Rector of St. 
George’s Church, Fredericksburg, Va., has re- 
cently undertaken to have the old graveyard 
repaired, it having been in a sad state of neg- 
lect for many years. I am informed by him 
that astone has been unearthed bearing the 
inscription: ‘* Here lies interred the body of 
Col. John Dandridge of New Kent Co., who 
died Aug: 3, 1756. Aged 56 years.” This is 
unquestionably the father of George Washing- 



















































Aug. 20, 1891] 





ton’s wife. Col. John Dandridge resided at 
the “* White House” in New Kent, 

Mr. Clark’s laudable purpose is rendered 
somewhat slow by the scant means at his dis- 
posal, but there is fair prospect that other 
gravestones of historic interest may be dis- 
In St. George’s Church was buried 





covered, 
Col. Fielding Lewis and in the churchyard two 
of his children. Probably the Paul family, 
whom Jobn Paul, who afterwards added Jones 
to his name, visited, were here buried. 
Moncure D. Conway. 
Avaust 10, 1891, 





NAPOLEON—C.ESAR, 


To THE Epitor oF THE NaTION: 

Sir: The anecdote, extracted from Marbot’s 
Life, in the last letter of your Paris corre- 
spondent, of Napoleon’s interview with the old 
grenadier who asked for the Legicn of Honor 
because he had offered his General a water- 
melon in the desert of Jaffa, strikingly vesem- 
bles a story told of Julius Cvesar and one of his 
veterans in Seneca’s * De Beneficiis’: 


‘“‘Causam dicebat apud divum Julium ex 
veteranis quidam paulo violentior adversus 
vicinos suus, et causa premelbatur, * Memi- 
nisti,’ inquit, ‘Imperator, in Hispania talum 
extorsisse circa Sucronem ??) Cum Cresar memi- 
nisse se dixisset, ‘Meministi, quidem,’ inquit, 
‘sub qufiidam arbore minimum umbrie spar- 
gente cum velles residere, ferventissimo sole, et 
esset asperrimus locus ip quo ex rupibus acutis 
unica illa arbor eruperat, quemdam ex com- 
militonibus penulam suam substravisse ? Cum 
dixisset Caesar, ‘Quil meminerim? et quidem 
siti confectus, quia impeditus ire ad tontem 
proximum non poteram, repere manibus vole 
bam, nisi commiiito, homo fortis ac strenuus, 
aquam mihi in galea sua adtulisset.’ ‘ Potes 
ergo,’ irquit [veteranus], ‘Imperator, agnos- 
cere illum bominem aut illam galeam ?? Cesar 
ait se non posse galeam cognoscere, hominem 
pulchre posse, et adjecit, puto ab boc iratus 
quod se a cognitione media ad veterem fabu- 
lam abduceret, ‘Tu, utique, ille non es.’ * Me- 
rito,’ inquit, ‘Caesar, me non agnoscis; nam 
cum hoe factum est integer eram. Postea ad 
Mundam in acie ocu!us miti effossus est, et in 
capite lecta ossa. Nec galeam illam, si videris, 
agnosces; macheera, enim, Hispana divisa est.’ 
Vetuit illi exbiberi negotium Cm:-ar, et agellos 
in quibus vicinalis via causa rixae ac litium 
fuerat, militi suo donavit.” 


Yours truly, CESSATOR. 


NORTHEAST Harsor, August 12, 1891. 





Notes. 


Dr. EWALp FLtUGet is preparing for early 
publication at the Clarendon Press, Oxford, 
the Life and Correspondence of Sir Philip Sid- 
ney. He will be greatly obliged if any libra- 
rians or private collectors who are in posses- 
sion of inedited letters of Sidney will commnu- 
nicate with him and, if possible, furnish him 
with transcripts, His address is Sidonien- 
strasse 39, Leirzig, Germany. 

Prof. R. Lanciani, who has lately brought 
out a work on the topography of Rome in the 
eighth and twelfth centuries, is now engaged 
upon the second volume of his ‘ Ancient Rome.’ 
Its ten chapters will deal with the Walls, 
those of the Palatine to thcse of Urban VIII 
the Temples and Shrines, the Coliseum, tt 
Tombs of the Caesars, the Tombs of the Popes 
to the end of the tenth century, Pagan Ceme 
teries and Christian Catacombs, Summer Re- 
sorts, the Transformation of Pagan Rome into 
a Christian City, Early and Medieval Churches 
and Cloisters, and the Way in which Ancient 
Rome was Buried. The author hopes to go to 
press in season for a publication at Christmas, 
1892, 
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Prof. H. Graetz, the well-known historian 
of the Jews, is about to publish in Breslau in 


four volumes a “‘textus cast. galus et emenda 
tus" of the Old Testament, making u-e, in con- 
junction with his own studies and researches 
fcr half a century, of all the widely dispersed 
critical apparatus of that period. His emen- 
dations surpass by many hundreds those of his 
predecessors, and be hopes to furnish a basis 
for a universally intelligible translation into 
modern tongues. 

The effects of a law are often most unex 
pe cted, and one result of the new Cx pyright 
Act will be the publication of plays by foreizn 
dramatists hitherto kept in manuscript to pre 
serve the stage-right recognized at coinmon 
law. Hitherto Mr. W. 8. 
the only English dramatist who has freely 
published his works, 


Gilbert has been 


Now, however, the plays 
of Mr, Henry Arthur Jones are announced for 
publication by the Macmillans, and those of 
Mr. Arthur W. Pinero are shortly to be issued 
by another English publisher, In the United 
States, Mr. Howard bas trinted 
Ouly one of his successful plays, ‘* Saratoga.” 


Bronson 
Time was when new pieces were regularly 
published and were regularly read, much as 
novels are now, The custom ceased scarcely 
half a century ago, Certain of the earlier 
comedies of the late Dion Boucicault are ob 
tainable in seemlvy pamphlets now, unlike the 
troad-paged books in which M. 
Dumas fi/s and M. Pailleron first issue their 


Alexandre 


comedies, It will be most interesting to ob- 
serve what the effect will be upon the litera 
ture of the stage of the author’s consciousness 
that his work is to be triei again in the li- 
brary. 

Sir Edwin Arnold's letters from Japar wil! 
be published in London and New York ty 
Longmans, Green & Co. under the title of 
‘Seas and Lands.’ They will appear in the 
fall and will be elaborately illustrated from 
photographs, The same firm have in press 
Religion,’ by Prof. Max 
Miiller, the Gifford Lectures delivered before 
the University of 
and also a new series of Mr. “ F 
Guthrie's 


*‘ Anthre pological 


Glasgow early this year; 


Anstey’ 
Voces Populi,’ reprinted from 
Punch. 

Lee & Shepard will publish immediately 
‘The Abbess of Port Royal, and Other French 
Studies,’ by Maria Ellery Mackaye, with an 
intreduction by Mr. T. W. Higginson 

Little, Brown & Co, Boston, bave in press 
a new collection of poems by Nora Perry, and 
a ninth ard final edition of Mr. John Bart 
letv’s ‘ Familiar Quotations’ 

Houghton, M fin & Co. bave under way 
several holiday publications, including How- 
ells’s * Venetian Life,’ with water-color sk: tches 
Whittier's ‘ Snc 


illustrated by Edmurd = H. 


by Varicus artists ; w Bound,’ 
Garrett ; and 
Hol mes’s ‘ One Hoss Shay,’ illustrated by How- 


ard Pyle. 


Dr. Holmes’s Writings in 


Other works in preparation are 





1 YVoiumes 


an array unsurpassed by J.owell, Emerson, 


or Whittier, we believe); Car] Schurg’s ‘Abra- 
ham Lincoln’; ‘ Three Episodes of New Eng 
d History,’ by 


‘History of Historical 





Charles Francis Adams: 


Writing in America,’ 








by J. Franklin Jameson ; and biographical 
A . & , 
sketches of the Georgia members of the Con 
tinen Cengress, by Charles C. Jones. 
A & Bacon promise, for high-school use 
A } , & ’ 


on Milton, 
Madame 


“Select Essays of Macaulay,’ viz, 
Goldsmith, and 
D’Arblay, edited by Sarnuel Thurber. 

Ginn & Co, bave nearly ready * Talks with 
Young People abcut the Wonders of the Hea- 
vens,’ 


Bunyan, Johnson, 


by Sir Robert S. Ball, Royal Astro- 
nomer of Ireland, with illustrations ; and 
* Cardinal Newman's Essay on Poetry, with 











Reference to Aristotle's Poetics,’ edited ty 
Prof. Albert S. Cook, 
‘Two Girls on a Barge illustrated by F. 


H. Townsend, and ‘On the Lake of Lucerne 


and Other Stories,’ by Beatrice Whitby, will 


form part of the seasonable light reading ta 
be furnistred by D. Appleton & Ca, who have, 
by the way, just issued an authorized Ameri 
ean edition of Mra Annie Mariin’s * Home 
Life on an Ostrich Farm.’ The English eti 
tion of this enteriaining narrative has already 
received favorable notice in (hese « umns 

D. CC, Heath & Ca publish directly * Folk 
and Fairy Tales in French for Young or Old 
Children,” selected and edite “ a ¥ u 
lary, by Prof. B.S. Jovnes, and an istrated 
edition of Andersen's ‘1 lestbuch ohue l ler,’ 
similarly edited by Dr. Wilhelm Bernhardt 

John A. Taylor & ¢ , New York, announce 
a “Broadway Series” of noves, in I 
English and American authors will be repre 
sented, « g., Mr. Jobn Habberton, Mr. «lark 
Russell, Mr. James Payo, Mr. Julian Haw 


therne, ete 

The Leafl-Collector’s Hand-! k and Her 
barium’ is a rat 
shed by GP Putnam's Sons 
by Mr. Charles S. Newhall, whose * Trees 








Northeastern America’ was noticed by us last 
year. This volume consistsma vy of ecarsely 
executed cuts of the loaves ‘tur Nalive trees, 
Upposite each cut is a blank page to which the 
eal-< ct s desire to faste t sed 
sofgu ‘ ay several pages 
fu . ‘ t € { it vol 
al. this as lx and it 
ct bas read what the author 
t i tree s We Ss wea 
trust be w t be sat wi s acquire- 
ments, but w e ito w for s me 
th ne ? ad 
The second art l at i Wt res 
‘Short Cour Ex . Physical 
Measuremet Ca ge, Mas has already 
been noticed these i i we have 
only cor endation for the ipart, which 
bas lately appears Phis f general 
principies and e xis, a 1 cor ‘ s a irge 
number useful tables w ghtly used, 
furnish mu material for study independent- 
wy « their ordinary ap] a s After a 
go d introduction w have a chapter oO gere- 
ral definitions These are well and clearly 
stated, Next come chapters on observation 


and errors, on general methods of measure- 
and on reduction of results The sepa- 


rate branches of physics are then taken up in 
t 


rder, the principles of the method of mea- 
surement em ved being explained by refer- 
ence to established physical laws, Phe a 





prove very useful, and we shall 
nterest ior the c 


ne } 
nciuaing 


volume 


see the rais tre of Mr. Charles 
n’s ‘introduction to Dynamies’ (Long- 


adds one to the large 





? os _ t Lier 
{ treatises upon the subject, and is not 


particularly original, th ugh certainly a fairly 
The real value of the work 


good compilation. 


ll merit—consists in the large 





er of examples. These are found not 
merely in the text, but alsoin a long appendix, 
together with the answers, and will certainly 
find favor with teacters. 

(San 


Francisco: The 8S. Carson Co.) is to be com- 


Mr. John Goss’s ‘Forensic Eloquence’ 


mended for its plan, which is to accompany the 
theoretical exposition with running illustra- 
tions in the shape of extracts from historic 
orations and debates. This subserves the 
double purpose of giving point to the argu- 
ment and of throwing light upon the citations, 
Of the execution, our praise must be qualified; 
both judgment and taste are often detective. 





‘ 
* 
* 
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The need of a satisfactory text-book on mo- 
rals for use in the common schools is so cry- 
ing that any attempt to provide it must be wel- 
comed, especially when it comes in so worthy 
a form as ‘Duty,’ by ex-President Seelye 
(Ginn & Co.). This is written with great di- 
rectness and force, though cast, it seems to us, 
in too formal a mould of lozical division. We 
also think the section on ‘‘ Duties to Govern- 
ment” deserved a less meagre treatment; and, 
in particular, we should have looked for a 
word on the dangers of blind partisanship 
from a man who was once sent to Congress in 
protest against it. 

Dr. R. W. Shufeldt proposes, in the July 
American Naturalist, to employ the growing 
army of amateur photographers in the service 
of science. He dwells upon the defects of 
many of the figures of animals and natural 
objects still to be found in text-books, attribut- 
ing them to the faulty material in the hands 
of tie illustrator, and urges the amateur to 
concentrate his vague enthusiasm upon the 
definite object of securing good negatives of 
the furtive inhabitants of the forest, particu- 
larly birds, 

Prof. Edward 8S. Holden has a communica- 
tion in Nature of July 9 in confirmation of 
inveetigations by Francis Galton, It relates 
to the remarkable color-associations possessed 
by a daughter of his, and gives lists of the 
colors which she has assigned to the days of 
the week, the letters of the alphabet, and num- 
bers up to ten—the lists being taken down by 
her father on six different occasions during the 
past nine years (she is now upwards of six- 
teen). A high degree of constancy is to be ob- 
served in these authentic records of color- 
association, and Prof. Holden hesitantly sug- 
gests that the color seems to be associated with 
the sound rather than with the form of the 
letter; but he thinks many more observations 
must be made before definite conclusions can 
be drawn, In the same number is given the 
forecast of Mr. Eliot, the meteorological re- 
porter to the Government of India, which pre- 
dicts delayed and scanty monsoon rains, prin- 
cipally on the basis of the abnormally heavy 
snowfall in the Himalaya last winter—a pre- 
diction which has, unfortunately, been very 
closely fulfilled, 

A new commentary on the ‘‘ Divina Com- 
media” is advertised in a prospectus which we 
receive from F, W, Christern, Father 
Joachim Berthier, professor of theology at 
the University of Fribourg, Switzerland, is 
the author of it, and bis main interest lies in 
elucidating Dante’s ‘‘subiime doctrine,” his 
** primordial thought,” which involved the pro- 
duction of a work of moral philosopby: in 
other words, Father Berthier aims to exbibit 
the poet’s *‘ truly marvellous doctrinal edifice,” 
Happily for the common mind, he has joined 
with this a copious archeological illustration, 
in portraiture, landscape, plans of ancient 
towns, monuments, etc., etc. The work will 
fill three small-folio volumes, with a very large 
letter for the text and a clear typography for 
the commentary. 


—Two ** humorous” publications, somewhat 
similar in subject-matter, are ‘ Farming,’ by 
Richard Kendall Munkitirick (Harpers), and 
‘ Adopting an Abandoned Farm,’ by Kate San- 
born (Appletons). The humor of the first is of 
that resolute type common in the funny 
column of the newsparers. One feels that the 
author, like the Scotchman of the story, 
** jocks wi’ deefficulty,” but that, having once 
determined to joke, he allows no difficulty to 
prevent his performing the task. The illustra- 
tions, by A. B, Frost, are much better than the 
text, though his style of pen-drawing is too 





elaborate in light and shade for real suc- 
cess in caricature. His best work is in the least 
extravagant drawings, The effect produced by 
printing the text and drawings in different 
colors is, to our eye, disagreeable. The cover, 
with its semée of potato-bugs, is, perhaps, the 
best thing about the book. Miss Sanborn’s 
book is better, and even has a faint but agree- 
able literary flavor. It is true that this is 
largely attained by a liberal use of the scissors, 
chapter iv., for instance, being almost entirely 
made up of quotations from I Marvel, Car- 
lyle, Beecher, Bayard Taylor, Dr. Holland, 
Miss Mitford, and Southey on dogs and cats; 
but there is some original matter in the book, 
and it is pleasant enough fooling. There are 
no illustrations, but the paper and print are 
lovely tolook upon. Neither book is unexcep- 
tionable in its English, 


—Mr. and Mrs, Pennell have made a very 
pleasant summery book out of a summer 
voyage on the Thames, and called it ‘ The 
Stream of Pleasure,’ and Macmillan & Co, 
have given it a pretty dress. Mrs, Penneli’s 
prose flows gracefully and limpidly, like the 
river it celebrates, but, to most people, the 
main interest of the book will be found in the 
drawings. These are in pen and ink or wash, 
and are reproduced by various processes, aud, 
in a few cases, by wood-engraving. We have 
before spoken at length of Mr. Pennell’s 
mastery of pen and ink in the rendering 
of architectural motives, The medium is 
not quite so well suited to pure land- 
scape subjects, and some of these draw- 
ings are hurt by excessive reduction. Water 
color comes nearer to rendering the effects de- 
sired, and, though Mr. Pennell is not so unri- 
valled in his use of pure wash, he has done 
well to make the major part of the drawings 
in that vehicle, and has probably come as near 
as any one could without color to realizing 
the charm of river scenery. Many of the pic- 
tures are beautiful and all are clever. The 
book should appeal to a people as fond of 
summer outings as our own. The identifica- 
tion of the scenes depicted is sometimes diffi- 
cult, as there are no titles under the drawings, 
and the book is unprovided with a list of illus- 
trations or even a table of contents, 


—The superior person who enlightens the 
readers of the Pall Mall Budget on the subject 
of philology, if told that he himself has still 
something to learn, would doubtless feel 
affronted. Program, for programme, he has 
recently denounced as an ‘ignorant Ameri- 
canism.” The spelling programme was taken 
from the French, and in violation of analogy; 
seeing that, when it was imported into Eng- 
lish, we already had anagram, eryptogram, 
diagram, epigram, etc. Half-way towards 
program, and yet as anomalous as programme, 
is programm, by which Liddell and Scott de- 
fined rpéypayua, Prof. Skeat, in his ‘ Etymologi- 
cal Dictionary,’ gives ‘' programme, pro- 
gram”; thus recognizing the common Ameri- 
can spelling as justifiable. Having despatched 
program to his satisfaction, the superior per- 
son aforesaid announces that, in the word 
gubernatorial, ‘‘ a fresh horror bas been in- 
vented.” This ‘fresh horror” he has dis- 
covered in the London Daily Chronicle, 
where, in the phrase ‘gubernatorial ap- 
pointments,” he supposes that it first 
saw the light, Let it pass that Ameri- 
cans have been coming across the ‘“ hor- 
ror,” every now and then, for at least three- 
quarters of a century. ‘Gubernatorial ap- 
pointments ought to mean,” we are told, ‘‘ ap- 
pointment of pilots.” There may be eccentric 





mortals to whom gubernatorial is not only ac- 
ceptable, but on a plane with the apocryphal 
old lady’s ‘‘blessed word Mesopotamia.” 
Though offensive to good taste, it may, how- 
ever, be vindicated etymologically. Only by 
virtue of its context, as, for instance, when 
joined to rei public, is gubernator gvod 
Latin for ‘‘governor.” Yet, in giving it, 
taken out of its context, the same sense, no 
more violence would have been done than is 
observable in the case of other expressions 
without number. The uninformed censure of 
gubernatorial, as being made connotative of 
‘*vovernor,” applies equally to gubernance, 
gubernation, and gubernative, legitimate, 
though unlovely, and, like the rawness shown 
above touching program, suggests that the 
censurer would be well advised in not airing 
his rudiments, linguistic and historical, while 
in their present circumstances of poverty. 


—Many are the inquiries made, from time 
to time, of the Colonial Secreiary’s Office at 
Barbados, for records which may throw light 
upon the ancestry of some family or the other, 
now settled in the United Staies, whose fore- 
fathers had removed from tbat old English 
colony in our own colonial days, Such in- 
quiries sometimes fail of success because of the 
grossly neglectful manner in which, until of 
recent years, the old papers of the island were 
left to take care of themselves, The wonder 
is, that these valuab'e documents escaped 
destruction, for at least one member of the Le- 
gislature has expressed the opinion that they 
ought to be burned. But now comes gladsome 
news that the local authorities have appointed 
a committee to inquire into and report upon 
the condition of the records of the island. 
The Committee consists of the Colonial Sacre- 
tary (Mr. Clement Courteney Knollys), the 
Solicitor-General (Mr. Herbert Greaves), and 
Mr. C, T. Cottle, a member of Assembly. 


—Apropos of these records, a correspondent 
writes as follows: 


‘Having got it into my head that ‘cosen 
John Washington’ mentioned in Theodore 
Pargiter’s will (1654-1656), as being then ap- 
parently in Barbados, might be shown to be 
one and che same with John Washington, who 
emigrated from England to Virginia, as Mr, 
Waters lays down in his ‘ Ancestry of Wash- 
ington,’ I wrote to Barbados for a copy of the 
ticket issued in 1655 for ‘cosen John Washing- 
ton’ to leave the island. Keplying to my ap- 
plication, Mr, E. G, Sinckler, the well-known 
Chief Clerk of the Record branch of the 
Colonial Secretary’s office, whose help has 
availed many inquiries on both — sides 
of the Atlantic, has informed me _ that 
it is simply impracticable to search for 
the Ticket in question, in the present dis- 
arranged state of the Records, Some years 
ago, some disorderly person jumbied together 
old books and papers, without regard even to 
dates, excepting so far as to label each of the 
fifty japanned tin boxes into which he put the 
documents out of the way, ‘ Deeds and Other 
Papers, 1600 to 1800.’ An enthusiastic Ameri- 
can gentleman of the name of Ellery atiempt- 
ed to make a search among these old papers, 
but had to give itup. As no one could leave 
Barbados in 1655 without first obtaining a 
ticket from the Secreiary’s office, John Wash- 
ington, assuming that he did visit Barbados, 
would need to obtain a ticket before quitting, 
If the record of tickets issued in 1655 could be 
found, some details might be preserved which 
would identify the ‘cosen John’ with the 
first Emigrant. 

** Now let me say why I think that the first 
Emigrant might have visited Barbados. The 
reference to ‘cosen John’ in Theodore Pargi- 
ter’s will suggests the former’s being at Bar- 
bados, A reference to page 11 of the ‘Ancestry 
of Washington,’ bv Mr. Waters, shows that, 
whereas Mrs. Washington, the mother of the 
first Emigrant, was buried on the 19th of 
January, 1654, it was not till the 8th of Febru- 
ary, 1655, that letters of administration were 
issued to her son John. If that son was not 
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absent from England, and in foreign parts, 
why was there so long an interval as did 
elapse? The Pargiters were connected with 
Barbados. On the 21st of May, 1653, the 
Council of State granted a license to Thomas 
Pargiter to export to Barbados fifty dozen of 
shoes and twelve nags. (See Calendar of State 
Papers, Colonial, 1574-1660, p. 402.) In 1666, 
Thomas Pargiter was a member of the 
Assembly of Barbados, (See Calendar, Colo 
nial, 1661 to 1668, p. 352) The fact that 
Tom Verney was longer in Barbados than 
in Virginia may be alleged with equal reason 
for a kinsman’s going to Barbados, just as it 
has been urged as a link drawing the first 
Emigrant to the Old Dominion, that the ne’er- 
do-weel Tom had been an early settler in the 
latter country. Again, in 1655, old style, 
among the settlers in Barbados was Captain 
Gerard Hawtayne of Calthorpe, in the County 
of Oxford, who was a son, or grandson, of 
Margaret Washington, who is noted in the 
pedigree attached to the pamphlet of Mr. 
Waters as having married Gerard Hawtayne 
of Esington, Oxon, It is clear from Theodore 
Pargiter’s words that John Washington was 
beyond seas about 1655, and equally clear that 
he was thought to be in Barbados. Then 
there were the Pargiter. Verney, and Haw- 
tayne connections with Barbados. And why 
so long in obtaining letters of administration 
to his mother’s will unless he were far over 
sea—in fact, as Dryden has it, in 


** Far Barbados on the Western Main’ ?” 


—M. John Grand-Carteret has, in the Revue 
Bleue for August 1, a paper on the portraits 
of Danton which contains much curious infor- 
mation. It might almost have been as short 
as the chapter on snakes in Iceland, for there 
are next to no first-hand portraits from life of 
the great orator. To two crayon sketches by 
David and one by Vivant-Denon, and esrecial- 
ly to the former, M. Grand-Carteret alone as- 
cribes authenticity, and he reproduces one by 
each of these artists in facsimile, These effi- 
gies of aphysiognomy devoid of a single line of 
beauty, and possessing a contorted mouth al- 
most to be designated asnout (to which add the 
notorious pock-marks), prove that Danton was 
for artists what Cruikshank, in his ‘ Sketch- 
book,’ calls ‘‘an ugly customer.” This might 
well exp'ain the failure to portray a popular 
leader at a time when portraits were all the 
fashion, as one of the readiest signs of the new 
reign of equality; but it would not account for 
the ab ence of caricatures, which often are 
among the truest ‘‘human documents.” M. 
Grand-Carteret takes account of the artistic 
difficulty, but also ventures to inquire whe- 
ther we must infer that Danton was, after all, 
less popular than has been thought, and en- 
joyed only a restricted notoriety. For the col- 
lector’s enlightenment, be reproduces two en- 
gravings after Bonneville and one after Boze, 
which he will not allow to have any value, and 
one by Jeanron, interesting only as an idealiza- 
tion made in the early part of the reign of 
Louis Philippe. 


PERROT’S ART OF THE MEDITERRA- 
NEAN, 

History of Art in Sardinia, Judea, Syria, 
and Asia Minor. From the French of 
Georges Perrot and Charles Chipiez Ilus- 
trated with 406 engravings and eight steel 
and colored plates. 2 vols. Translated and 
edited by I. Gonino, London: Chapman & 
Hall; New York: A. C, Armstrong & Son, 

WE regret that we cannot recommend the 

English translation of Perrot’s latest volume. 

Those who know French will do well to read 

the book in the original, as the translation will 

be found to be very trying to the nerves of the 

English-speaking world. Still, the intrinsic 

merit of the important work is so great that 

those ignorant of French will get much in- 
struction and enjoyment from the pages even 





of the English translation, provided they can 
content themselves to wade through villanous 
or obscure English on almost every page. The 
very name of the translator arouses our suspi- 
cion, and leads us to the inference that he was 
not born with an English tongue in his head, 
but has learned English from books, and well, 
too, but still not well enough to make him 
equal to the task of translating a great work 
into idiomatic English, 

The translator's spelling of Turkish words is 
often misleading to us, for symbols that give 
the correct pronunciation of Turkish words 
to Frenchmen fail to do so to Englishmen. 
In the English translation, Turkish words 
should be disrobed of their French dress and 
be respelled with English symbols, or else the 
value of the symbols used should be defined in 
the preface. For instance, Tach does not tell 
that the word can only be represented in Eng- 
lish by Tash. The misspelling of the names 
of prominent men may be due to bad proof- 
reading, but, at any rate, we find Heumann 
(ii, 64, note—67, note); Handi Bey (ii, 60). 
Even Delbet, one of Perrot’s coadjutors in a 
former work, becomes Debet (ii, 101). The 
proof-reading is bad throughout, and that, too, 
not only in the Engiish text, but also in the 
citations in French, Italian, German, and 
Greek. Now and then the decipherment of 
Greek quotations requires considerable inge- 
nuity. 

But the translator is not the sole sinner; we 
bave grievances against Perrot, the author. 
We begin with minor defects In ii, 227, we 
read: ‘It is indifferently called the Nimphi 
or Karabel warrior; the former appellative is 
due to a village hard by, the Nimpbwum of 
the Byzantines; the latter, to an isolated 
house which gives the name to the important 
pass leading to the plains watered by the 
Hermus and the Cayster.” We deny a part of 
this. Karabel is a compound word made up 
of kara (black) and bel (pass). We therefore 
fail to see how the name “ Black Pass" could 
have its origin in the existence of an isolated 
house in the neighborhood. We feel that the 
author is to be censured more than once for 
an evident but not well-founded assumption of 
a knowledge of Turkish superior to that of 
other travellers. To illustrate: Puchstein 
and Humann, in their ‘ Reisen in Sy- 
rien,’ describe tha Hittite remains at Saktche- 
gOzi, a word of correct formation in every 
way. Now, Perrot assumed that the Germans 
had not heard the latter part of the word cor- 
rectly—such assumption is always easy at 
home in one’s study; then he remembered that 
he had heard of many ‘*‘ GOksu,” streams, and 
so be made haste to write Saktchegheuksou 
(ii., 47, scepe), a form which will have to be 
corrected in a new edition. An immense Hit- 
tite stele was discovered by Sterrett in 1885 at 
Fassiller, a name in which each letter is pro- 
nounced clearly and distinctly. This name M. 
Perrot has changed to Fasiler (ii, 222, 245). 
He also mentions the finding of a Hittite in- 
taglio seal at Chanah (i1, 45, a name never 
used by the finder (Sterrett), Again, the 
words Elfiatun Bunar mean “ Plato's foun- 
tain” or “spring,” so that the remark (ii., 
214), ‘‘the springs of Elflatoun, also called 
Plato's fountain,” is equivalent to saying: 
* Plato’s fountain (spring), also called Plato's 
fountain” (spring). 

The discovery of the Assyrian lions at 
Arslan Tash in the plain of Serudj (in Mesopo- 
tamia, opposite Carchemish) is ascribed 
wrongly to Haynes (ii, 49. Now, if any one 
is to be mentioned by name as the discoverer 
of the important monuments, the honor might 
justly be claimed by the leader of the expedi- 








tion, via, Or, William Hayes Ward In fact, 
there are several serious blunders in note 2 of 
p. 48, but, as we have not the French edition, 
we do not know whether to ascribe them to 


the author orto the translator, We mention 


-herein passing that in Perrot's discussion of 


the Hamath stones we look in vain for the 
name of Dr. Ward. And yet, unless we err 
greatly, Dr. Ward was the first to publish 
these monumenta Wright also 
fails to note this fact. We do not like to se 
our American scholars neglected. The Albis 
tan lions (ii, 45, note) are not mutilated. The 
stones have teen exposed to the inclemency 
of the weather for several millenniums, and 
have rotted slowly away, but there has been 
no mutilation. 


( Empire’ 


But, leaving such minor blemishes as the 
above out of view, we fear that very many 
scholars will be astoni-hed to learn that Per 
rot’s “ history” of art in Juda consists mainly 
of an attempt to construc! a temple after Eee 
kiel’s plan; and beitremembered that Ezekiel’s 
temple never existed save in the brain of the 
proj het. The chapters on sepulchral archi 
tecture, on religious architecture (consisting 
chiefly of an account of dolmens and menhirs), 
and on domestic architecture among the Jews 
are interesting. Perrotis probably at his beet 
in the volume devoted to Hittite art. Twenty 
five years ago he bimself explored many of 
the Hittite rock-sculptures in Asia Minor, and 
his treatment not only of Boghar Kienit and 
Enyiik, but of the whole Hittite question, ts 
scholarly and accurate, though even bere it is 
not exhaustive. His chapter on the climat 
A ia Minor is exewedingly faithful, and bis 
summing up of the general characteristics of 
the Hittite civilization is worthy of the most 
eareful study. We should, perhaps, cai! at 
tention to the fact that Perrot throws the Hit 
tite period away back almost to the twent eth 
century BC, 
‘*) limits it to the time between the tenth 
and sixth centuries R Cc. When the doctors 
differ so widely, the conclusion may be drawn 
with safety that the data are at present not 
sufficient to settle the question, The morai is, 
that explorations in the field of Hittite archa- 
ology should be pressed with renewed and un- 


while Puchstein (‘ Reisen in Sy- 
rien 


wearying vigor. 

Perhaps the greatest surprise of this noble 
work—and it isa noble work, whose present 
ment of fac's far outweizhs the blemi-hes of 
form in the English translation—consists in 
the revelation the author makes to us with 
regard to Sardinian art. Most educated men 
of to-day know more or less, absorb more or 
less from the periodicals of the day, about 
Jewish or Hittite art, but few, we ieel sure, 
know much or anything about art in Sar- 
dinia. We will therefore give a short abstract 
of Perrot’s account of art in the wild island of 
the Mediterranean. The sepulchral monu- 
ments of the Punic merchants are found only 
in Sardinia, and there only in the southwestern 
portion. The island was most probably co- 
lonized from Africa; its proximity to the conti- 
nent would make the transit easily possible,and 
the similarity of appellatives seems to prove 
the theory. The buildings called nuraghs belong 
exclusively to Sardinia. The simple-t form of 
nuragh is round in ground plan, and is built 
up of large, rough blocks of stone in such 
fashion that each successive layer bas a small- 
er diame‘er than the one immediately belcew 
it. The building, therefore, assumes the shape 
of a cone, but is truncated before eompletion 
and terminates in a terrace on thetop. Ruins 


of no less than 3,000 nuraghs exist in Sardinia, 
no two being exactly alike. 
numerous 


There are also 
agglomerations of nuraghs, the 
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most elaborate of which have many chambers 
and courts, while the simpler form has only 
one tholos-like chamber. The general outline 
of the nuraghs is the same, but their position 
varies much, for they are found everywhere, 
on the mountain-top and in the plain, They 
are generally found in groups that sometimes 
number 100. 

Several theories in regard to the purpose for 
which the nuraghs were erected have been ad- 
vanced: they have been called lighthouses, 
sepulchres, temples, altars, dwelling-houses. 
But in all probability they were fortresses in- 
tended to serve as places of refuge for family 
or tribe in time of hostile invasions. They 
may cccasionally have been used as temples 
and sepulchres, but such use was always se- 
condary. The people had no walled cities, but 
lived in numerous villages, whose centres were 
the nuraghs. The nuraghs were often used as 
workshops for the manufacture of arms, as ex- 
cavations prove, and in their immediate neigh- 
borhocd the dead were buried. The length of 
time during which nuraghs were built is not 
known, but they were the work of several 
generations during the Phoenician period, ; rior 
to the conquest of Sardinia by the Cartha- 
ginians, The idea of the nuragh seems to 
have been gained by native Sardinian soldiers 
during their African and Sicilian campaigns, 
It is not known when the nuraghs ceased to be 
built in Sardinia, but analogous structures of 
simple form are built to-day in southern Italy, 
where they are called truddhi (Lat. trullum). 
The truddhi serve a peaceful purpose, being 
used by the peasantry as places to sleep in 
during seed-time and harvest. The specchie 
(Lat. specula) or watch-towers of the same 
region take the place of the agglomerated nu- 
raghs of Sardinia, 

The sepulchres of the nuragh-builders are 
always found in the immediate vicinity of the 
nuraghs, and to this day tradition gives to 
them the name of giants’ tombs, The:e tombs 
consist of a hemicycle of stone in the centre of 
whose are rises a high oblong stele, behind 
which lies a grave built of stone and varying 
in length from five to ten yards and upwards. 
They are all oriented toward the rising sun, 
A hole in the stele at the base seems to bave been 
used for thrusting in libations and cfferings, a 
circumstance which points to a worship of the 
dead such as one should naturally look for 
among a primitive people. About the giants’ 
tombs are usually found menhirs, 7. e., phallic 
emblems of life, and cromlechs, ¢. e., circles of 
menhirs, emblems which stil! await a satis- 
factory explanation. 

Sardinian art productions are not of a na- 
ture to attract and please eyes and tastes ac- 
customed to Hellenic feasts, acd Perrot has 
made a study of the Sardinian fragments of 
art-history because it serves to call our atten- 
tion to what the world would have been had 
Tyre and Carthage remained mistresses of the 
Mediterranean. Sardinia is astonishingly rich 
in statuettes of men and animals, as well as 
in weapons and implements in bronze, The 
statuettes are archaic in character and strange- 
ly dry and rigid in outline, verging on ugli- 
ness and deformity. The native collections of 
these objects are varied and rick, but until 
a few years ago the very existence of Sardinian 
statuettes was not known; thanks are there- 
fore due to Perrot because through him the un- 
known has become public property. The art 
productions of Cyprus were made in moulds 
that produced numerous replicas; they are 
therefore easily classified, but the bronze sta- 
tuettes of Sardinia cannot well be classified 
becaure of their endless variety. The most of 
these bronzes represent the warriors, hunters, 





priests, or other characters of every-day life. 
Statuettes of deities are less common, but are 
easily recognized by a multiplicity of eyes, 
limbs, and weapons. Soldiers form the richest 
and most interesting group; they are all 
unmounted, nor has anything relating to 
horses, except two bridle bits, been found. 
Hunters are also common; figure- of females 
are rare, and it is noteworthy that their dress 
is almost identical with that worn by the wo- 
men of the interior of the island to-day. Al- 
most all the statuettes that exhibit ordinary 
mortals have one hand uplifted in token of 
adoration, a gesture of prayer common to all an- 
c‘ent reoples. Inall, then, the religious charac- 
ter seems pronounced; in fact they are all votive 
offerings. Very curious are the votive swords 
and other weapons mounted at the hilt on 
stone blocks. These swords were the offerings 
of chieftains after a successful foray, while 
the ex-voto swords of the common soldiers 
were first tied upinto fascia and thus offered. 
Interesting, too, are the votive deer with 
swords piercing them. The boats that figure 
80 prominently among the finds are also votive 
offerings by svuldiers returned from service 
abroad. In point of style, Sardinian objects 
of art are rigid and harsh, sinning against 
good taste, but still to all intents and purposes 
they are the same as those of all primitive and 
barbarous peoples. The clay industry of the 
potter did not advarce in Sardinia beyond the 
first beginnings: the vases are hand-made; no- 
thing betrays acquaintance with the wheel, 
though a polisher was used. ‘The vases are 
wholly without ornamentation. 
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HARDY’S CALCULUS.—IL 


Elements of the Differential and Integral 
Calculus. Method of Rates. By Arthur 
Sherburne Hardy, Ph.D., Professor of Ma- 
thematics in Dartmouth College. Boston: 
Ginn & Co. 8vo, pp. Xi, 239, 

AFTER the foregoing explanations we turn 

to Professor Hardy’s book, He has placed 

upon his title-page the announcement ‘‘Method 
of Rates.” The method is not new. The cha- 
racteristic feature of his treatise is that, so far 
as fundamental principles are concerned, he 
makes use of no other. In his preface he says: 
‘*No comparisons have been made between 
this method and those of limits and infinitesi- 
mals”; but he suggests that these latter 
methods give a ‘‘ larger view” of the subject, 
and says he omits them becaue they ‘‘ cannot 
readily be given with good results in the brief 
time allotted to the subject in the general col- 
lege course,” He then says: ‘‘ The immedi- 
ate object of the Differential Calculus is the 
measurement and comparison of rates of 
change when the change is not uniform,” As- 
suming the propriety of the employment of the 
word ‘ rates,” we should much prefer to say 
that the immediate object of the Differential 

Calculus is the comparison of rates of change 

which are not uniform with those which are 

uniform, and the reduction of the measure- 

ment of the former (which is impossible of di- 

rect accomplishment either in thought or fact) 

to the measurement of the latter (which is al- 
ways possible). On page 10 he gives a more 
condensed yet more comprehensive statement 
of the object of the Calculus, but it seems to 
us to miss the main point, which is this: the 
facts of experience present us with certain 
quantities, like the distance pa:sed over by the 
falling bullet, which, while they increase or 
grow continuously, never for any actual or 
conceivable portion of time increase at any 
one measurable rate except an average or 





mean rate. The object of the Calculus is to 
teach us how to find out all there is to be 
known about such quantities by bringing them 
into definite relations with other quantities 
which increase or grow in a manner directly 
measurable, 

The inexorable limitations of space compel 
us to omit all we had intended to say of Prof, 
Hardy’s first chapter. We can only state the 
general impression which it makes upon our 
mind. No one knows better than the author 
that, from the days of Euclid to tbe present 
time, the theory of parallel lines has been the 
‘feross of mathematicians.” Some mathe- 
maticians have endeavored to get over 
the difficulties of the subject by defining 
parallel lines as “lines which are every- 
where equally distant from each other ”—a 
definition which is no definition at all, but 
only a logical inference or demonstrable propo- 
sition following from any and all of the more 
fundamental definitions about which the ma- 
thematicians are in dispute. Such seems to us 
to be the case witb Prof. Hardy’s definition 
ofa differential. Could we get a rate, that 
is, a ratio of a definite space to a definite time, 
out of a state of things in describing which the 
words “instant” and ‘‘ point” are used for 
the express purpose of excluding all space and 
all time, and could we, independently of this, 
and as a matter of mere abstract numbers, ex- 
plain and justify the process which the Differ- 
ential Calculus employs, we sbould undoubted- 
ly find that ‘the velocity at any instant” of 
our falling bullet, *‘ that is, the rate of change 
of the distance, is the distance it would pass 
over in a unit of time were the motion to be- 
come uniform at that instant ” (p. 7). 

We pass to § 18 (p. 13), where the real develop- 
ment of the operative part of the Calculus be- 
gins. The fundamental theorem is: ‘The 
differential of the product of two variables is 
the sum of the products of each into the dif- 
ferential! of the other.” The theorem is as old 
as the Calculus itself, and is given in every 
treatise. It is, however, generally assigned a 
subordinate place and given asa deduction from 
other theorems, We consider it a decided 
merit of Prof. Hardy’s treatise that he has 
placed it at the beginning, and from it has de- 
duced the most important rules of the science, 
Before going further, we will make a brief ex- 
planation. In the Differential Calculus the 
letter d is used to represent the words * the dif- 
ferential of” which occur in every formula, 
Thus dx does not mean, as in algebra, the pro- 
duct of d and a, but “ the differential of x”; 
dx dz means ‘‘ the product of the differential 
of « and the d fferential of z”; dx? means “* the 
square of the differential of x.” ‘The dif- 
ferential of x3,” which is quite another thing, 
is written d (x2), In the next place, it will be 
quite sufficient for the reader to regard ‘‘ the 
differential of x” as simply a quantity to be 
added to or subtracted from x; in the former 
case it, of course, has the sign +, in the latter 
the sign —. The theorem quoted above, when 
expressed in the language of the Calculus, 
reads: d (wz) = xdz + zda, 

Whether Prof. Hardy regards what he has 
subjoined to the theorem as a demonstration 
or merely as an explanation and illustration, 
taking it for granted that he has defined all 
the difficulties out of the case, we cannot say. 
In either case he bas certainly been very care- 
less in presenting it. He says: ‘Let y=az. 
Then y is the area of a rectangle whose sides 
are w and z.” Of course, y may be that or any 
other of an infinity of things which we con- 
sider as being represented by the product of 
two variable factors. He then gives a figure 
of a rectangle the sides of which are intended 
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to represent x and z at the instant when they 
bave a certain definite value. Of course, then, 
the area of the rectangle will represent the 
value of y at the given instant, the rectangle 
being supposed to be growing continuously 
larger and larger. He next supposes that at 
the given instant the rectangle ceases to grow 
asa rectangle, avd begins to grow sidewise 
and lengthwise in the form of a carpenter’s 
square with very short arms. 
this form of increase or growth continues un- 
til two new rectangles forming the arms of the 
carpenter’s square have been produced, the 
area of one of which is equal to rdz and of the 


As he supposes, 


other to zdx. The first objection to this me- 
thod of procedure is that it is who'ly inappli 
cable, even as an illustration, to the case ¢ 
continuously decreasing rectangle. This 
we must accept as an indisputable and at the 


fa 


case 


same time incomprehensible consequence of 
the logic of the signs plus and minus. But 
there is the weightier objection that it ignores 
all the difficulties with which the greatest in- 
tellects of the human race have been strug- 
gling for two hundred years, as if they had no 
existence and all was plain. This may, per 
haps, be excused on the ground that Prof. 
Hardy was writing a college text-book, not at- 
tempting to settle the disputes of mathemati- 
cal philosophers or philosophical mathemati- 
cians, 

We have said above that Professor Hardy 
has been very careless in presenting his illus- 
tration. That assertion justification. 
After supposing that at a given instant the 
change in & and z 
becomes uniform, that is, goes on by equal 
amounts in equal times, he continues: ** The 
change ip y [the area} would then also beccme 
uniform.” We attribute this astonishing as- 
sertion to mere carelessness, or, at 
oversight. It is precisely because in this and 
the infinity of analogous cases ‘‘the change in 
that 
have any such science as the Differential Cal- 
culus, Both sides of the rectangle, from be- 
ing infinitely small up to their magnitude 
at the instant under consideration, and from 
that point on towards the infinitely great, 
may grow or increase and continue to grow or 
increase with absolute uniformity, and y, the 
area, has not increased and does not and wili 
not increase uniformly during any actual or 
conceivable interval. It is not only the chief, 
but the sole object of the D.fferential Calculus, 
so far as rectangles are concerned, to discover 
and teach us how to calculate definite 
tions between the always uniformly varying 
sides and the never uniformly varying areas. 
The supposition that the sides aud the area 
should both increase uniformly and the ree- 
tangle remain a rectangle, is a mathematical 
and philo-ophical impossibility. Statei gene- 
rally, the calculation of Cefivite relations be- 
tween always uniformly varying factors and 
their never uniformly varying products is the 
Differential Calculus, Aj] other cases may be 
reduced to this one. In preface Prof 
Hardy says: ‘‘ Whether a quantity is or is not 
changing uniformly, however, the rate at any 
instant is determined in essentially tie same 


needs 


(the sides of the rectangle) 


best, to 


y would” not ‘‘ become uniform,” we 


relas 


his 


manner, viz., by ascertaining what its change 
would bave been in a unit of time had its rate 
continued what it was at the instant in ques- 
tion.” This is equivalent to the follo 
The rate at the given instant, had it ec 
uniform, would have been, say R, and it would 
have been R because tbat 
given instant. 


was the rate at the 


The theorem dixz)=xdz+z2dx 
but the algebraical abridgment of «a more { 
damental theorem upon which the whole fabric 











of the Calculus depends. We should despair 
of compressing into our limits the philosophical 
and mathematical considerations upon which 
it is founded. We therefore give it in its naked 


form for ma'hematicians to consider, 


Let y=2re, then dy = d (xz), 
lixz (re dax + dz) xr—dxr 2 ir 
Uwe 
. 
Performing the operations indicated we get: 
d (x2) = xdz + zdx, 
By supposing z=2 we can immediately get 


dix%), But we prefer, on account of what fol- 
lows, to give the form for this case. 
Let 


r+ da) (x 


a2, then dy=—dia%, 


d(x? da} —ix ir) (x ir) 


Performing the operations indicated, we get 


d(x 2edx; substituting in the equation 
dy=d(xc2) we have dy=2rda; dividing bw da 
dy > ° " 
we get: ; 22. We thus obtain directly 

axe ~ 
that ‘“‘wonderiul thing” the “differential 


“ tirst derived 
‘tirst derivative with respect to x 
Next let y= =r; then dy=dia%,). 


13) == d (atx 


coetticient,” or function,”’ or 


Reducing, we have dict) =3.2? 


We can thus go on to any extent, or prove 
the general applicability of the theorem by 
matbematical induction. For higter powers 
of x2 it isa matter of indifference bow the fs: 


»y* 
ic 


tors are separated into two groups. Thus 


eto eroerte. Either form may be used, only 
recollecting to use the corresponding forms of 
the differentials. The short forms to which 
these formu’ reduce constitute the rules of 
differentiation, 

As a college text-book Prof. Hardy's treatise 
Clear, 
and systematic, we unhesitatingly recon 


is altogether praiseworthy. orderly, 
mend 
the m 
powerful of all mathematical instruments, the 


ast 


it to all who wish to make use of 


importance of which is daily increasing, 


Recollections and Im} ressions N23 2~ JSD By 
Octavius brooks Frothingham. G, P. Put 
nam’s Sons, 1Svl 

Mr. FROTHINGEAM'S last of many volumes 

will be particularly welcome in Unitarian cir- 

cles, from which be has never teen excluded, 
and in which it is evident he now feels himseif 
much more at home than he did while he was 
preaching in New York. These * Recollections 


and Inppressions’ are significant of a more im- 
portant cbange, for in them the writer, who 
was formerly as reticent in personal matters 
as he was ou'spoken in things ethical and theo- 
logical, writes with the utmost frankness of 
his professional life, only his frequent lapses 
into the third person singular when speaking 
of himself suggesting any strain upon bis natu 


ral modesty In so much reference to his own 
opinions and affaira’ UHarpily, in this per- 
sonal history there is less of self-depreciation 


than in the former habit of the writer's per- 
soral taik, but there is nothing which exceeds 
and those 
with Mr. Frothirngham's pr 


career will feel how little justice he 


the limits of a proper self-respect; 
quainted 


} 
i 


best ac 
na 


done himself as compared with the teach- 


ers and the friends whom he delineates with 
generous appreciation. 
The “ Parentage,” repro- 


opening chapter, 
bstanee, not the form, of Mr. 
Frothingham’s biograpby of his father, which 


duces the sub 


came out 8 The impression given 


there is bere intensified, for Mr, Frotbingbam 


year ago. 





and 


is never happier than in his compact 











vivid estimates of distinguishe!l cbaractera 
Here, as in every subsequent delineati we 
have the utmost kindness united with an abs 
lute s erity His father’s lishke of Cha 
bing” and ‘* bis rror anti-slavery aypita 
tion” are indicated without any attempt a 
palltation. The parts of his own charac’er 
derived respectively from his ather and 
mother are definitely ass gned * The dream 
of a nobler aye for literats art, scence, t 
manity, came directly from mv father Lhe 
desire to do something to make the dream an 
actual fact, to prov ivself as of some sery 
in the world, came from mv her 

The ch piers on his Latin S “land tla 
vard educat bare @xvts \ the art 
on the Divinity Set Most expa 
ed Lt co We W } iin ‘ ave acl i t 
treatment of the professors, especially fife 
Noyes, a ma “ Se ul t barst a 
admirable and vivid personality usght » ” 
t t « V the a i t r hey df 
serve My . ‘ . si sef { was 
1 Salem, Ma and ‘ ’ 
| iwith a abora t , wr 
stmacking t s Tae | ra 
und witt R t vi 
sore et ai ‘ " Stand fo 
m hint \ t a AS Wwe 
ave then Wa < ‘ . M 
t thingham’s sv¥r athy w ea slavery 
party and his a a for the A nists 
come outs v ‘ lt was this 
sympathy a a at at ate his 
Salen pa ute t t anit might 
Otherwise have be Alle { ‘ n of 
Simsor Bu verse ates and rete 
facts. he Os < Ww r ised the 
Lord's Sa er his t t Know yr that 
the met ers yg : “ Als sta f the 
Bostor itrage l t s¢ ? he speaks 
{ imself as < i iis ¢t H 
terms is t often s ex as here Further 
n e des bes Dr ws ia “an arist« 
crat tie was less of an Mr. Frothirg 
ham i his tastes i bre t but Mr 
Frothingt was de erat his convi 
tions, and he had ¢t courage « his convic 
tions t t * bou lle was a 
conservative » t Divinity School in 
a ra il s a ler f the tradi 
tionai Unitarianism of his father’s coterie, 
before leaving Saiem in IS . be bad become 
& radical, transcendentalist in philosophy, 
anil--uperr hist in theology, in criticism 
following the lead of F. C. Baur, in poiitics 


of Garrison lirect personal contsct 





) Parker was at the bottom of the change, 


1akes the event an occasion for a fresh 


characterization of Parker, which is more 
nsequentiy more just, than 


that of 
of the great heresiarch. 


generous, and c 
t 


is, ¢ j 
thatin bis last volume, returning to 
his original biography 
From Salem he went to Jersey City, and re- 
then to New York, 


rs His discontinu- 


i there four years; 


tThaine 


and remained there till Is7¥ 


ance of the Communion Servicein Jersey City 
suggests a disc the rite. His reasons 


ussion of 


for discarding it were not so personal as Emer- 


son’s. They were that it divided the congre- 
gation and encouraged self-righteousness, The 
reasoning is no} clear which allows the ghost 
of it to liberals of the 


was impossible for him with any modification. 


present day while it 


Mr. Frothingham’s account of his New York 
ministry leads him to describe Dr. Bellows and 
Dr. Osgood. Both portraits are models of sin- 
cerity, and bring back the men to us in habit 
as they were. If there is a line misdrawn, it 
minimizes the element of ver- 


sonal pique and disappointment in Dr. Qs- 


is that which 
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good’s defection from the Unitarian body. A 
chapter on the war has a good word for those 
who did their best at home. When riots were 
the order of the day, he showed a manly 
front. In his account of the Free Religious 
Association he laments ‘'the want of a leader,” 
but those who remember his own leadership 
will have little sympatby with his lament, 
though doubtless ‘‘ another Theodore Parker” 
would have given to the enterprise a popular 
impulse which it never had. That Mr. Froth- 
ingham’s self-denying ordinance does not al- 
low him to speak, except casually, of the liv- 
ing, has cut us off from any characterization 
of his colleagues Potter and Abbot ; also from 
any of Samuel Longfellow, of whom we al- 
ways think with him and Weiss and Higgin- 
son and Johnson and Wasson, Mr, Froth- 
ingbam has written Wasson’s Life, and he 
makes briefest mention oi him here, but in a 
chapter on his companions there is loving jus- 
tice done to John Weiss and Samuel Johnson, 
the latter a spirit of much deeper tone than 
his more brilliant friend. 

Another interesting chapter is that on the 
author’s teachers, the part on Dr. Dewey 
being more valuable than the part on Emer- 
son, as dealing with a man whose worth was 
greater than his present fame. It is, to some 
extent, a vindication of Dewey’s anti-slavery 
spirit, subordinated in an evil hour to his de- 
votion to the Union and his dread of war. The 
emphasis of a chapter on bis comy anions is upon 
George Ripley, whose biography Mr, Frothing- 
ham wrote for the ‘‘ American Men of Letters” 
series, A chapter on the Clerical Profession 
deals mainly with the relations of clergymen 
to their rich parishioners. If the rule is mean 
subserviency, it has many honorable excep- 
tions. Endeavoring to forecast the religious 
future of America, he seems to think that 
the Ethical Culture movement has the road, 
but subsequently he maintains that the reli- 
gion of the future will be Christian, though 
hardly Unitarian. 

The concluding chapter of ‘‘ Confessions” 
brings out in sharp relief the writer’s catholic 
sympathies, his freedom from all dogmatism, 
his insatiable curiosity, his delight in every 
manifestation of the free intellect, his insuper- 
able inclination to hear the other side. These 
are not the qualities that attract partisans and 
develop organization; but they are qualities 
which, in a man or in his book, those who find 
something of them in themselves will attend 
to with much satisfaction. 





The Buccaneers and Marooners of America, 
Edited by Howard Pyle. Macmillan & Co. 


Tuts book has a rightful place in the ‘‘Adven- 
ture Series.” I1t contaius most of Exqueme- 
lin’s ‘History of the Buccaneers,’ and a selection 
from Johnson’s ‘General History of the Py- 
rates of New Providence.’ There is a thought- 
ful introduction, but a grand opportunity for 
annotating the records of an obsolete form of 
social combination has not been taken advan- 
tage of. Here one may read of that dare-devil 
Frenchman Francois Lolonois, whose hatred 
of the Spaniards was equalled by the fierceness 
of his cruelty towards them. The acts of the 
famous Sir Henry Morgan, who, from serving 
his time as a bondsman in Barbados, rose to be 
an ‘‘Admiral ” of Buccaneers and Lieutenant- 
Governor of Jamaica, are here set forth, down 
to his startling action in taking and sacking 
Panama. The desperate valor of the Bucca- 
neers, their fertility of resource in cases of 
extremity, their shocking cruelties to the 
Spaniards, their wanton life at Port Royal, 
Jamaica, on their return with their ‘* pur- 





chase,” as, in Shaksperian phrase, they cal'ed 
their booty, will be found ‘‘ writ large” in this 
volume. 


Turning from the Buccaneers, who made 
war against the Spaniards, we come to the 
Pirates, who warred against mankind in gene- 
ral. With these it was, indeed, homo homini 
lupus. About that ferocious outcast Teach, 
nicknamed ‘“‘ Blackbeard,” who for some time 
was the terror of the Carolina Coast, the most 
satisfactory piece of reading is that wherein 
we are told of the gallant way in which the 
naval Lieutenant, Maynard, tackled the ogre 
in a life-and-death struggle, The ignoble acts 
of Captain William Kid, whose proceedings 
caused so much concern to Lord Bellamont, are 
given in detail, down to the hanging, at Exe- 
cution Dock, of the Captain and some of bis 
fellows. Although Avery’s fame was great, 
on account of his capture of a rich ship be- 
longing to the Great Mogul, that worthy 
seems to have been fitter to be a pickpocket 
than a pirate. For a good first-class highway- 
man of the sea, give us Capt, Bartholomew 
Roberts, as bloody-handed a ruffian as ever 
lived. The ordinary black flag, which the 
pirates called by the pet name of Jolly Roger, 
did not suffice for him. Offended by attacks 
made upon him by orders from the Governors 
of Barbados and Martinique, he caused a new 
jack to be made and always to be used. On it 
was his own figure, standing upon two skulls, 
and under these were the letters A. B, H, and 
A. M. H., signifying a Barbadian’s head and 
a Martinican’s head. The destruction of this 
pirate and his horde, on the west coast of 
Africa, by Capt. Chaloner Ogle of the King’s 
ship Swallow, was a notable service rendered 
to commerce. 


Johnson has a quaint fashion of describing 
the ways of the Pirates. Take the case of 
Harry Glasbv, who was guilty of one of the 
most heinous possible of offences against the 
piratical staté—tbhat of trying to run away. 
Being captured, he would surely have been 
condemned to death but for the powerful in- 
terposition of the Lord Ashplant. Imagine 
the pirate judges, a good deal the worse for 
liquor, and employed in smoking. Glasby, 
and two others who bad tried to escape along 
with him, pleaded for arrest of judgment. 
Tbis the Court would not grant, such was its 
abhorrence of their crime. Then arose Asb- 
plant, one of the judges, and, taking his pipe 
out of his mouth, said ‘‘he had something to 
offer to the Court in behalf of one of the 
prisoners.” Then, with a profusion of oaths, 
he announced that Glasby ‘‘should not die.” 
Thereupon he sat down, resuming his pipe. 
His brother judges warmly dissented. Again 
Ashplant spoke, and, interjecting many oaths, 
announced that he was ‘‘ as good a man as the 
best of them”; that be never turned his back 
to any man in his life, nor ever would. 
Glasby was, he said, an honest fellow, and 
he loved him notwithstanding his misfor- 
tune. Glasby, he hoped, would ‘“‘live and 
repent what he had done”; but if he must 
die, asseverated Ashplant, ‘I will die along 
with him.” And now, according to Jobhn- 
son, ‘* he pulled out a pair of pistols and pre- 
sented them to some of the learned judges 
upon the bench, who, perceiving his argument 
so well supported, thought it reasonable that 
Glasby should be acquitted; and so théy all 
came over to his opinion and allowed it to be 
law.” The topsy-turvydom of the sense of 
right and wrong that is betrayed in Ashplant’s 
hope that Glasby would ‘‘live and repent what 
he had done,” was familiar to the gentlemen 
of fortune, as the pirates described themselves. 
Roberts, for instance, used to tell the new 





hands that when he first went into the business 
he had shed as many crocodile tears as did 
they, but that time and ‘‘ good company” had 
worn it off. Ina similar strain, Roberts wish- 
ed farewell to another pirate band, hoping 
‘* the Lord would prosper their handy works.” 

The typographical get-up of this book is 
much to be commended, It is in marked con- 
trast to the cruelly small print used in Walk- 
er’s 1810 edition of the ‘ History of the Bucca- 
neers.’ 





Outlines of Psychology. By Harald Hoffding. 
Translated from the German by Mary E. 
Lowndes. Macmillan & Co, 1891. Pp. 365, 


Mechanism and Personality: An Outline of 
Philosophy in the Light of the Latest Scien- 
tific Research. By Francis A. Shoup, D.D., 
Professor of Analytic Physics, University of 
the South. Boston: Ginn & Co. 1891. 

2mo, pp. 343. 

Hoérrpine’s ‘Psychology’ has had to pass 
through a second medium before it reached 
the English. There is danger of some refrac- 
tions in it on this account. It was written in 
Danish and translated into German, while the 
English form is from the latter language. To 
the English translation the very highest praise 
can be given. Smooth, elegant, and graceful 
in style, it betrays no traces of its derivation 
from a foreign language. Like the translation 
of Lotze’s ‘ Microcosmus’ by Sir William Ham- 
ilton’s daughter and Miss E. Constance Jones, 
the present volume shows a useful sphere for 
the intellectual activity of woman, and it isa 
considerable credit to the philosophic sympa- 
thies of tho sex. 

Few books are better adapted than this, in 
completeness of outline and material, for the 
purposes of advanced instruction on the sub- 
ject of psychology, with the exception of one 
department of it. The first important merit 
of the work is its emphasis of the scientific as 
opposed to the metaphysical point of view in 
the study of psychology, and this is well ex- 
pressed in the remark that the student of it is 
as little bound to give an explanation of what 
mind is, as physics is obliged to begin with an 
explanation of what matter is. How much 
greater an advance would psychology have 
made during the last half-century had such a 
maxim prevailed! But in spite of this the 
author has not cut entirely loo:e from meta- 
physical discussion. It is true that he does 
not begin with any special theory to defend 
or oppose, but at every point we are 
made to feel the connection between cer- 
tain psychological facts and some meta- 
physical theory new or old, and scarcely any 
one could ‘rival the author’s faculty for 
blending the scientific and the metaphysical 
implications of his subject. Besides, although 
the author professes to have di:carded philoso- 
phy and to have adopted the empirical posi- 
tion, an uncommon amount of scientific meta- 
physics, if we may use the expression, is un- 
consciously admitted into the discussion, show- 
ing that what critics of metapbysical psycholo- 
gy mean by the term is merely a particular 
set of views which they do not like. Meta- 
physics does not change its character by 
changing its name. The fact is, that the au- 
thor is too deeply versed in modern philosophy 
to eliminate wholly its influence on his psy- 
chology. Throughout the entire work we feel 
the breath of a philosophic world blowing up- 
onus. Wedo not entirely regret it, because, 
although psychology can be treated exclusive- 
ly as a science, its chief interest lies in that 
borderland which connects it with philosophy. 
The author has most admirably developed 
that aspect of the subject, 
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It is only after the first hundred pages that 
we reach the scientific side of the problem. 
The division is into Sensation, Ideation, Per- 
ception of Time and Space, and the Perception 
of Reality, all four topics being comprehended 
under the general one of Cognition. The two 
later divisions are the Feelings and the Will. 
Sensation is adequately discussed, and, what is 
better, more correctly distinguished from per- 
ception than is usual, although all separation of 
them must be purely abstract. It is in the 
treatment of ideation that both the greatest 
merits and the greatest defects of the work are 
discoverable. The close relation between the 
so-called higher brain processes and the lower 
could not be better treated. It is here that 
modern psychology is revolutionizing the me- 
diwval and scholastic antithesis between the 
nature of sensations and the nature of thought. 
Pierre Janet’s experiments upon the connection 
between anmsthesia and memory, along with 
many incependent observations of others, and 
the modern faith in the continuity of all phe- 
nomena, have established this intimate con- 
nection in kind beyond a doub‘. In view of 
this fact it would have been very interesting 
bad the author discussed in a new light the ra- 
tional processes of Conception, Judgment, and 
Reasoning. But they are dismissed in the most 
perfunctory manner, and the teacher must know 
allabout the subject in order to supplement the 
author’s shortcomings in this respect. Hoff- 
ding’s discus:ion of the Feelings is unusually 
full and excellent, althc ugh we think the term 
is given too comprebensive a meaning and is 
often very vaguely employed. Both in Ger- 
man and in English this conception needs care- 
ful clarifying. The treatment of the Will is 
nearly as exhaustive as Bain’s, and is much 
more sober and philosophic. 

‘Mechanism and Personality’ is, in some 
particulars, the direct opposite of Hdffding's 
work, Its very title makes it a metaphysical 
study, and yet 1t purports to be psychology. 
Fortunately, it is more scientific than its name 
would imply. As an outline, comprehending 
both psychology and ethics, the work is not 
without merits of a kind, and especially shows 
considerable knowledge in detail of those sub- 
jects for a writer whose business is the teacb- 
ing of physics. But he has not got beyord 
those who make psychology an iutroduction to 
philosophy. Hence he will most likely please 
those sectarian institutions which wish to in- 
culeate metaphysics and at the same time 
coquet with science, 





Riding and Polo. [Badminton Library. ] 
ton: Little, Brown & Co. 
Ir life were all riding aud polo—and there are 
certainly individuals who seem to live for very 
little else—this latest vclume of the ‘‘ Badmin- 
ton Library ” would contain the key to all its 
mysteries, The subject is handled by various 
writers from different points of view, and no- 
thing of importance seems to have been over- 
looked, The reader is treated to a brave show 
of learning and to a bibliographical appendix, 
and with these aids is carried gently down the 
stream of riders from Pollux and Xenophon 
to Buffalo Bill. To the Greeks, indeed, full 
justice is done, for it is declared that they 
were ideal horsemen; and there is, in fact, 
much evidence to show that they excelled in 
riding as in most other things But when it 
is solemnly stated that ‘‘no man can ride or 
drive like an Englishman,” some scepticism 
may be permitted to those who have seen 
the riding of the cowboys on the plains and 
the driving of the stage-drivers in the moun- 
tains of some of our Western States’ In two 


Bos- 





kinds of riding the English are undoubtedly 
preéminent, namely, riding to hounds and 
polo-playing; and in both of there they have 
the advantage of long experience and un- 
limited practice. In regard to polo, which is 
as yet in its infancy in this country, the su 
periority of the English players is largely due 
to their ponies. The game is played nowa- 
days at great speed, and the Western ponies 
must be crossed with thoroughbreds in order 
to enable our players to compete on even 
terms with the English cracks. It is doubtful 
if riding to hounds will ever become popular 
here. Some of the strongest advocates of the 
sport are discouraged by the increasing uve of 
wire fencing, but the Governor of New Zea 
land, in a chapter on the ‘* Ccl nial Horse,” 
avers that horses get accustcmed to 
these fences, and that, in fact, fewer acci- 
dents occur in jumping them than among the 
cld-fashioned hedges of the English shires 
Much valualle advice is here given as to the 
best method of bringing 


soon 


up horses. 
Stress is rightly laid on the avoidance of un- 
due severity and on the wonderful effect of 
the human voice in inducing obedience; and 


young 


one of the truest remarks in the book is that ‘‘ a 
horse’s bad habits are a’most invariably due to 
a man.” Some of the distinguished contribu- 
tors cannot write of horses withou! dragging 
in the wearisome Irish question, others have 
lax views as to the difference 
and “lie,” and others again are altogether 
too voluminous; but in spite of such obvious 
lack of editing, the book should be read by all 
who are interested in borse-tlesh 


between “lay” 





Are the Effects of Use and Disuse Inherited ? 
An Examination of the Views held by Spen 
cer and Darwin. By Wiliam Platt Ball. 
Macmillan & Co. 180°. 12mo, pp. xii, 156 

AMONG the numerous books that owe their ex 

istence to what “ Darwin 


says” or ** Darwin 


thinks,” this is one of the latest. It is one for 
which the greater demand will undoubtedly 
come from those who, with it 


s author, believe 


in the supreme potency of selection. It is not 
an impartial discussion of the views of Spencer 
and Darwin in favor of the inheritance of the 
effects of use and disuse, as might 
from the title, 
from his own 
in a peculiar 
He discredits 


he expected 


little or nothing 


Contributing 
observation, the author stands 
position throughout the essay. 
Darwin, on whom he relies for 
his own support, whenever Darwin may be 
cited in support of Spencer. Thus, Darwin is 
shown to be unreiiable except when his views 
coincide with those advocated by Ball. Pange- 
might favor 
aside; but sexual 

Wallace, is 


nesis, which 
thrown 
out 
sions of 
shown up as if 
servations, 


use-inheritance, is 
selection, 
reinsta’ ed. 


ite i 


thrown 
Conclu- 


by Spencer 


by 
Darwin are 
‘omplete ob- 

mistak 
that 
other than the assigned 


qu 
based on in 
wrong interpretations, 
suppositions; or it is 
facts may be due to 
causes, may be 


derces, might be effects of selection, e'c , ete 


‘ 


en asserted the 


simulations, might be coinci- 
Yet the opinion of the author as to what cer- 
tain phenomena may, might, or would do, put 
forward as if proving something, can have no 
weight with readers who do not admit that the 
theory on which he bases his possibilities has 
been sufficiently proved. Exceptions to his at- 
tributes of selection render his structure un- 
stable. He admits that use is the determining 
circumstance in evolution generaliy, that all 
organs and faculties can only have been mouid- 
ed by usefulness and by using, but, he adds, 
not necessarily by directly inherited effects of 
use and disuse of parts in the individual. With 
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14%) 


to direct 


his 
effects in kind, etc., it is this negative he at 


own definitions and limi ations 
tempts to establish; but, even with the favor 
ing restrictions, his presentation of the matter 
bas the appearance of an earnest plea for sus 
pension of judgment rather than that of acon 
vincing argument, 


The Unearned Increment; or, Reaping wi't 
out Sowing. By William Harbutt Dawson, 
London: Swan Sonnenschein & Ca 

Tris little book bas the distinction if not the 

merit of advocating the confiscation of pro 

perty in land with no violence of language 

It contains also some very just complaints 


against the English practice of making public 


improvements without assessing any of the ex 


pense uron the property that is benefited a 


that could 
im airing 


practice obviously be changed 


Without any vested right. Other 


Wise there is nothing novel in the book, and 
we may advantageously devote our 


other b« 


attention 


to what is not in if, nor in wks of its 


C.ass--an examinationof tt 


which th s the 


® ASSUMP bons Ron 


ry of cor fiscation proceeds, 


For this purpose We may concede that rent, 


in the econom sense, repreents a value to 


which landlords have made no contribution, 
although as a matter of fact this noeeasien 
would be far from proper, the receip's of 


landowners as a class for rent being to a 


con 
siderable extent balanced by their expendi 
ture for the same account. Bat letting the 


concession stand, the first assumption is that 


justice requires that unearned value in the 


shape of rent should be taken away by law 


from these in whom the law has hitherto 


recogniged a ti le to it It is evident that this 


is & particular case under a more general law, 


that justice requires the abol 


tion of property 


in all unearned values. The gains of personal 


property made by every successful speculator 


are as much within the purview of this 


would 
it the advantages 


aw as the rent of land, and it 
not be easy to exclude from 
due to any exceptional personal endowment. 
It cannot be objected that there would be prac- 
tical difficuities in 
values than 


applying the law to other 
and, for that at once re- 
duces the whole matter tu the test of expedi- 


. Pa 
that of 


ency, and we en remitted to the forum 


in order t 


are ti 
of experience » determine whether 
any particular 
found to be, 


right of has been 
whole, conducive to the 


civilization, and whether the pro- 


property 
on the 
progress of 
cess of confiscation is not likely to cause dis- 
To this 
court the landlords could not refuse té go, un- 
less they 


asters that would outweigh its gains 


insisted upon the absolute sanctity of 
proprietary right, in which case they would 
make assumptions more sweeping than those 
of their adversaries 

rhe second assumption is that justice re 
quires that the unearned value of land when 
confiscated should be distributed among “ so- 
ciety.” This proposition is sul:Ject to the same 
enlargement as the other, but a more serious 
It in 
volves the assumption that the value not earn- 
ed by landlords has been earned by all other 
buman beings. But it is evident that this is 
not true, for the world is full of other miscre- 
ants than landlords, who occasion such an 
enormous expense in the shape of policemen 
and courts and prisons and locks and bolts 
and bars as to reduce materially the values of 
all property. The value in question, there- 
fore, must be distributed, not among all, but 
among some human beings. But which, and 
in what proportions? It would seem that the 


objection ari-es from its ambiguity. 


distribution should be confined to the virtuous 
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members of *‘ society,” excluding those who as 
landlords have touched the ‘‘ accursed thing,” 
but as to the proportions, it does not seem pos- 
sible even to guess at what justice would re- 
quire. 

This difficulty is generally met by theorists 
of this class with a fallacy of division. After 
showing that ‘‘scciety” at large has caused 
the increased value of land, they immediately 
proceed to assume that the increased value of 
the land within the spatial limits of any poli- 
tical body is due to those human beings who 
reside within those limits, and should be dis- 
tributed among them. The preposterous cha- 
racter of this assumption appears upon a mo- 
ment’s reflection. Who will seriously contend 
that the value of land within the city of New 
York is caused by the inhabitants of that city? 
It is at least partly due to the natural advan- 
tages of that place. Situated as it is, it levies 
a toll upon a great part of the products of the 
United States, upon a considerable part of the 
products of the world. Did the dwellers in 
New York city establish the course of the 
Hud on River, or did they excavate the Erie 
Canal? Did they construct their magnificent 
harbor, or pay for the railways that pour into 
their lap the wealth of the prairies of the 
West? fiat justitia, ruat celum. If the 
landlords of New York are to be dispossessed 
in the name of justice, the spoils rightfully 
belong to the whole body of men to whose ex- 
istence they are due, and not alone to those ex- 
isting within the city. No practical difficul- 
ties can stand in the way of an absolute law. 
The foul stain of landlordism is not wiped out 
by substituting a municipal corporation for an 
individual, nor can an injustica to society at 
large be remedied by favoring some fortunate 
communities, 

The position of the English advocates of 





confiscation is especially weak, The inhabi- 
tants of the British Isles, having by the strong 
hand subdued many other races and estab- 
lished their dominion over a great part of the 
surface of the globe, to the considerable ‘‘ in- 


| crement” of the value of that minute portion 


inhabited by themselves, are now told that 
‘* justice” demands that this increment must 
be restored—to the inhabitants of the British 
Isles, many of whom have earned it only by 
having been good enough to be born. It is not 
easy to construct a definition of justice that 
shall satisfy the requirements of thissi‘ uation, 
but it may be seriously urged that such a defi- 
nition should be presented before the proccess 
of confiscation is begun. Confiscation in the 
name of justice is a dangerous measure. ‘Lot 
no one,” said Machiavelli, ‘‘ who begins an in- 
novation in a State expect that he shall stop it 
at his pleasure, or regulate it according to his 
intention.” 

Weare far from denying that the spectacle 
of wealth in tbe hands of men who have ob- 
tained it without rendering any service to their 
fellows arouses indignation. But the surest 
way to perpetuate such abuses is to proclaim 
the principle that proprietary rights acquired 
under the protection of law may at any time 
be deprived of that protection. Such a prin- 
ciple, if adopted in practice, would destroy 
civilization, by making the acquisition of 
property a matter of speculation. The accu- 
mulation of wealth takes place only when men 
become assured that they may reasonably 
count upon the stability of law. Hardly any re- 
sult is so desirable as to be worth attaining 
at the cost of shattering this confidence. If 
the reformers whose theories we have criti- 
cised had contented themselves with proposing 
special taxation upon future ‘‘ unearned in- 
crements,” they might have accomplished 


something. As it is, their scheme has so 
shocked the common morality as to have 
rendered «diou; all attempts at scientific tax- 
ation. Mr. D. A. Wells long since pointed out 
the direction which these attempts should 
take, but it would be hopeless at present to 
advocate any plan that might be confounded 
by the public with the scheme for the confis- 
cation of rent. 
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FOR STUDENT OR TOURIST. 
COLLOQUIAL GERMAN. 


By Tuomas B. Bronson, A.M., of Mich, Military Acade- 
my. Adrill-book in conversation, with a Vocabu- 
lary and Summary of Grammar. lé6mo, flexible 
cloth, 90 cents. 

This is a handy litile volume for the pocket, of about 
150 pages. The sentences are mostly short, refresh- 
ingly natural and manageable, and embrace pretty 
much all tue needs of ordinary necessary or chance 
intercourse in a foreign land. 
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Paper Edition. 30 cents. 
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ENGLISH VERSIFICATION 


FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES, 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, 
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fk SUROPEAN SUMMER AND WIN. 
ter Resort, University town of Innsbruck, Tirol, 
Austria; 1,000 feet above the sea, with ' - bracing 
climate. Hotel Tirol, open all the year, Ca 
Proprietor. Large, airy, sunny rooms, well Rowe} 
Elevator. Superior cuisine (table d’hdte or A lac 
Reduced rates in winter. Carriages and sleighs at low 
rates. Charming excursions made from the hotel at all 
seasons. Unusual advantages for securing teachers of 
the languages, history, science, art, music, etc., at 
wer moderate terms.’ Eminent medical care and 
skilled nurses if desired. Best English and American 
references. Illustrated pamphlets sent on application. 


F. W. CHRISTERN, 


254 Fifth Ave., between 28th and 29th Sts., New York. 

Empor rter of Foreign Books Agent for the leading Paris 
Publishers, Tauchnitz’s British Authors, Teubner’s 
Greek and Latin Classics. Catalogues of stock mailed on 
demand. A large assortment always on hand, and new 
books received from Paris and Leipzig as soon as issued. 
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Branch during summer season, Store No. 1, Grand 
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A practical spelling-book, with dictation be te ises, 
containing only common words which experience has 
shown are likely to be misspelled. Thoroughly endors- 
ed by prominent teachers. shes, 20 cents. Sample 
copies postpaid, 24 cts. JAMES H, PENNIM AN, 

2316 St. Albans Pi. , Philada., » Pa. 
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Exhaustion. 


HORSFORD'S 
ACID PHOSPHATE. 


The phosphates of the sys- 
tem are consumed with every 
effort, and exhaustion usually 
indicates a lack of supply. The 
Acid Phosphate supplies the 
phosphates, thereby relieving 
exhaustion and increasing the 
capacity for labor. Pleasant to 
the taste. 


Dr. A, N. Krout, Van Wert, O., says: 
“Decidedly beneficial in nervous 
exhaustion,” 


Dr. S. T. NEwMAN, St. Louis, Mo., 
says: 

“ A remedy of great service in many 
forms of exhaustion,” 

Descriptive pamphlet free. 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. 1. 





Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 

CAUTION: Be sure the word ‘‘ Horsford’s"’ 
is printed on the label. Ail others are spurious, 
Never sold in buik. 
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